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HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
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MISS 
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New York. 
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ROME, ITALY. => 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Representative = degree) of the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé- Method. e director of S S. in the 
Sternberg School of Music, Philadelphia. Author 
of “History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé Method.” wT t dovelopeenR in wendiog 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


-Andor Pinter, 


SOR Y. = MODERN METHODS. 


Oral and hat Di Amp, 
tures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Ciass Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohndanyi, 


——a Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
nd many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 























SIGNOR A. 


CARBONE, 


Member several seasons of the 
Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 
pany, has resumed lessons in 


Voice Culture — Operatic 
rainin 
Studio: 144 Fifth = " New York. 


MT PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 


Vocal Studio. 














INSTRUCTION, 
325 West 58th Street, New York. 


PROF. anp MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 
Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 
NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 





from the staff. Carnegie Hall, 
CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of “ Analytical Harmony,” 
“Theory of Interpretation,” 
“ Complete Music Analysis,” 
* Music as a Language, 
“The Art of Song,” 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” 
“ Guide to Practical Musicianship,” etc 


New York. 





141 Fifth Ave., care John Church Co., 


Tue FrogxLicu ScHoot or Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street. ; 
Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
| horough instruction in all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 
Friday evenings: 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
School of Vocal Music. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 











Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Bruce W. HOBBS, ; 

Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 

Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 


MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent pIPLOME sUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER 
Harpist. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,’”’ New York 
or, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, Mass. 





Boston. 


Boston. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, | 
Teacher of Singing 
872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MR. H G. TUCKER, 


153 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901. 
MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 


Baritone. 














Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York. 


Boston. 








FOR SALE AND 





Melodious Studies, Books |,, Il,, lll., lV. 


Por, Beginners and Children, by FIRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK, 


USED AT THE 











mUSIC 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


Catalogue free on application. 


TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 








SAMUEL HPPiInNnNGHR, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio: 718,Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


arl Paeiten, Director. 
CHILDREN's CouURsES, . } to $90 per year 
ADULTs’ CouRsEs, . to on per year 
TEACHERS’ a Crass, - $60 per year, 
Send for New Prospectus. 
162 ‘Boyiston Street, Boston. 





FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room jo Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston 


J.MELVILLEHORNER,  _ 
BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
_ 7 | Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
149A Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLE ES, 


Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street). Boston, Mass. 








MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing. 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann. Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. — 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 
Pianist and Teacher. Children's work a specialty 


Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 








Residence: Newton, Mass. 





Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. | 


Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, | 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY | 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. } 

Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mme. AXELINE pE BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 

Viardot-Garcia Method 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. | 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Ay toy | 
“ The woman's orchestra par excellence.”"—N. Y. 

En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Sonate, 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Conductor. 
Permanent h — : 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. | 


Studio: 








Pupil of Herman Scholtz, 


Concert Pianiste. 

King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. m. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musica Courts, New York. 


ay Wm. Davol 


Sanders, 


Viotia Soloist, 

Pupil of Joachim 

and Halir. 

Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Concerts, Ensemble, 

Instruction. 

Address: 

STEINWAY HALL 
New, York 


H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist 
Studio: 
21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


Canadian and American 











pupils accepted. 
Apply Leipzig address, or 106 
Gloucester St. Toronte, Can. 











Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano G0. , us. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 
Concert Pianist. 


For Terms and Dates address MASON & RISCH, 
Stanford Building, Montreal, Canada 








J. D. A. TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Studio: 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 


Pianist and Accompanist, 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Rented and Sold on s. 





+) THE CLAVIER == 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING I8 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
ee THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 
in this wer and Time Saved 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











THE CLAVIER 
COMPANY 
PIANO 
SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL of 
PUBLIC 

PERFORMANCE. 


oe 


The prime cause 
piano playing, is 
result of faulty 


.... DIR 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving particulars 
of the unique methods of the school. 


—_ i _ 26 








FAULTY TECHNIC, 


technical instruction. 


A. K. VIRGIL, 


(Inventor of the Clavier and Author of the Method, ) 


TESTIMONIAL 
BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 
I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 


of inartistic Practice Claviers in use in the 
the natural Stern Conservatoire. 
elementary Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 


and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Royal Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music, 


| tice Clavier since the year 1897, 


ECTOR. 


THE CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL, 


West Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





+ 





THE MUSIOAL OOURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and A 


quality of tone the highest excellence = / 

in Piano Mansfacture. We A 

solicit for them the critical ex- tA 

amination of the musical 

profession and the public. fa 


EN  % 


2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


~~ BOSTON. 


STERLING ates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<2s—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


< 
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New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


m)O. HEYWOOD 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


ETTA C, KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
3 Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3° Goad =) 3354 Fifth Avenue, 
, PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 

















| Vocal Teacher. Choir Director, 
Bari'one Soloist. 


, VIOLINIST Pupile placed in paid choirs when 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. capable. Artists’ chamber concert 
Pittsburg, Pa. and pupils’ recitals monthly. Free 


voice trial by appointment. Camp 
chairs to rent 

Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., 
Rooms 8, 4, 5 and 6, New York. 





JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





GERARD-IHIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 





Miss M. A. GROFF, 


Voice Culture. 
/ __ Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Seientific side: Phone*ic system of Prof. Alex. M. 





Bell, Edinboro University, Scotland. 
Studio 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia, 








WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 





GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 
Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAV. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.,. NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musiolans, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"isss:""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, FY MNOLIA 


"inresrronmcanioxs, _{ Displaces the Reed Organ, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
(SAME SIZE). 


EUGEN D’ALBERT’S CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


SS \ ry EDITION OF 
pene. Beethoven's Fourth and) CHICKERING & SONS, 


. . 
Fifth Piano Concertos, Distributers for North and South America. 


With many foot notes 
(German and English). 


Price, Each, $1.50. 

















































ALICE M. JUDGE, 





Singing and Piano (Virgil Method) 
679 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
HALE, 








MISS HARRIET A. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 
Methods certified to by European Masters. 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 
Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
Stu dio: 121 East 23d Street, New York 











Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry (. MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
ewe q Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. . . 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


r HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
fe Me f 


















The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 


G3 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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under doctors’ 


Nihggps 
orders 


News Paris of the 


old Bauer, the plz 


has left is for Egypt 


Har 


has 


success ol 


Spain It 


reaches tremendous 


tour through 
enthusiasm of the 


Madrid and Bar 


anist, im his 


been in every way highly successful; the 


people has been very great, especially in 





celona Here the streets outside the building were 
thronged after the concert with people who gave free 


vent to their satisfaction in shouting, waving of hats and 


handkerchiefs and in accompanying the artists to the sta 


The ‘cell 


were oblige d to 


tion ist, Casals, is with the pianist, and they 


directly from the theatre to the sta 


pass 


tion, the scene of enthusiastic accompaniment being kept 
up to the last moment we 

The director of the theatre wanted to insist upon a re- 
engagement of the artists for several concerts. an agree- 
able desire and most encouraging compliment, which could 





M 
America 





not be complied with, how every instant of 


Bauer’s time is taken previous to his sailing for 


November 


on 14. 
On one occasion M. Bauer played before the Queen of 
Spain during two hours. It is needless to say that Her 


testimony to that of the rest of Europe 


Majesty united her 


this moment as to the power, grace and electrifying 
impressiveness of his playing. As a token of her pleasure 
she sent the pianist a superb scarfpin 

The Infanta Isabella (sister e late king) was present 
at one of his concerts. He gives six more in Spain. M 
Bauer is not a man to be easily turned by praise and es- 
teem, even when wholly sincere His sense of the ideal 
and of the heights to climb is too great and too clear to 
allow any such self-exultation as should deter progress 
But if ever a young artist had cause for self-adulation he 
ertainly is Harold Bauer. He so agreeable personally, 


so that his 
He 


is very much liked wherever he goes and is a prime favor 


too, well informed, genial and liberal minded, 


really exceptional art work is most fittingly framed 


ite at Paris 
He is, moreover, a man who stands firm by the true and 
good in art as he sees it. He has never been known to 
cater to opinion or cross conscience for the sake of an 
effect. He produces effect just the same 
> AC 
One of the rare types of the gentlewoman of title and 


fortune, who is an ardent lover of the arts and sciences and 
of the de 


Jouvencel, whose lovely new home in the Passy quarter 


political movement well, is la Comtesse 


as 


of Paris is the centre of thought, feeling and expression 
best kind 
tumult « 


the A visit to this lovely woman, out 


the 


of very 


this life of false 


of strife and view, stupid 


and general gain-grab, is like 
She has 


ambition, superficial sense, 


taking a bath in Better Things heard hosts of 


great musicians, met hosts of critics, seen all the great 
musées, read most ail of the good books, and keeps in 
direct touch with the detail of all nations through news- 


papers and reviews. The sentences she lets fall are worth 


their weight in gold as help, counsel, inspiration and in 
Her home itself is object of art. with its 


formation an 


framing of golden trees, gray walls and blue sky, seen 
in panels here and there through window casings. 

Within is a museum, with Rubens, Cuyp, Cranach and 
Teniers on the walls, and four great portraits in real Delft, 
made by Bernard Palissy, the potter, who, by the way, was 
a Frenchman from the Turenne region. There is Charles 
the noted for the 
heavenly eyes, and the Duke of Nassau, who married the 


Témeéraire’s daughter, a spiritual young creature, all in 


le Téméraire and his third wife, one 








their blue Delft squares, the lovely frames, “amours” and 
other figures by Waldeck, all in Delft tiling. And there is 
a splendid old armoire of the time of Rubens, and any 
quantity of delicious old glass and china and many pretty 
plaques, creations of the gifted daughter of the house 

In Africa Madame has a school, founded in ’54, when as 
a bride she went to that region with her husband, who was 
consul to the country. She left there in ’85, and still con- 
tinues to support that school out of her private income; is 
radiant over what is done for the troops of babies from 
year to year, children of all colors and classes, who sing as 
few can over in this civilized country, and have manners 
and ideas to shame most. It would require very little to 
make her take the voyage of fourteen days (three months 
when she first went) to see what changes the war has 
wrought in the country. 


Madame De Jouvencel has been one of the most faithful 


and appreciative readers of THe Musicat Courier for 
years, and was one of the most sincere and enthusiastic ad 
mirers of M. Sousa’s band at the Exposition. (She, in 


whose salon Mendelssohn and his like played; it is much 
to say.) She even went to the Exposition expressly to hear 


her seat in a good position and 
clapping and applauding with all her might. She says that 
which caught her in it all ‘The heartbeat of the New 
World!” She felt the pulse of the great, new, young nation 
in the rhythm and the spirit, and shook hands, says 


through the inspiring strains with a country for which she 


him, choosing carefully 
was 
she 


has the greatest admiration and which, were she younger, 
she would surely She speaks also of the admirable 
playing of the soloists, the quality of the instruments and 


The dear 


visit 
the isic i ease of the e bl | > 
precision and ease of the ensemble lady re 


condition of the cadets 


n the nattiness and nice 
Mr 
sincere and unprejudiced admiration of a 


the best of things 


rked even 





and the 
this heartfelt 


musicians Sousa will be pleased to read of 


lady whose experience in a world of 


makes her an authority to be valued 


Many requests are made as to whether there is a teacher 


f the Leschetizky method of piano at Paris. M. Alfred 
Heilmann, a pupil of the method, lives and teaches with 
great success and much satisfaction at 82 Rue de Passy 
back of the Trocadero Palace, and near the hotels He 


has there an ideal home for tranquillity and other pastoral 


qualities, crowned by the presence of a charming mother 
ind sister. His friend, M. Simon, a student of Delle 
Sedie and the owner of a very fine voice, which is being 


rapidly developed, and a most refined musical sense, is 


ssociated with the home. The studio is charming, the 
piano good and the musical work progressing finely 
Mrs. Mae Priem Russell, known to Americans through 


the vocal concert world, is in Paris to advance herself in 


her art. She is a native of California (Los Angeles), and 
was a pupil of Genevra Johnstone Bishop in the States 
She has been in Italy (in Florence), where she studied with 
Cortesi and others. In Paris she commenced with Delle 
Sedie, and is now with Madame Robinson-Duff 

Mrs. Russell is working hard, and means to prepare 
herself for opera. She is in the Marchand School of 
French for the language, and begins the study of acting 
later on. She is much encouraged by the authorities who 
have heard her sing here, who say she has a sympathetic 
and beautiful voice and talent worth cultivating As a 
woman she is handsome and interesting 

The young composer. Leon Moreau, has retired to the 
Balearic Isles to read, reflect and go to the depths of mu 


sical composition, and, if so inspired, to write an immortal 
work. He says the life in Paris prevents consecutiv 
thought and dilutes feeling As M. Moreau has excep 
tional talent, the retirement must aid materially in soul 


musical con 


culture, and in offering material as well for 
templation. 

An interesting recent wedding was the marriage of the 
adopted daughter of Mme the 
known professor of singing, and a handsome lieutenant o 
the infantry. Mlle 
in her adopted mother’s salon, and was deeply 
make 


Rosine Laborde, well 


Delaspre-Laborde was a shining light 
loved by 


home in 


a Jarge circle. She will continue to her 
Paris. 

M. Charles Marie Widor has just accomplished his 
change of home from the eaves of the old St. Germain des 
Prés Church to 7 Rue de St. Peres. The location is 


equally central to the St. Germain quarter, the house has 
been made in every way as artistic and charming, and the 
trees of the gardens of the Beaux Arts throw their gold 
and green lights across his studio windows. The furnish 
ing is simple The 
have all been painted and decorated, and the grand organ 


but elegant rooms, large, and lofty, 
A smaller organ and two pianos 
are other musical ob 
jects of art adorn the walls, one the very excellent portrait 
Carolus Duran. On 


is finally fully installed. 


features. Here, too, many choice 


of the symphony composer by his 
writing desk lies the unfinished manuscript of a work for 
harp and piano, which he is writing. He goes to Moscow 
in the spring to inaugurate the new Cavaille-Coll organ 
which was heard at the Exposition. 
Alexander Zeiner, organist, of Appleton, 
Widor’s pupils, now doing much for organ 


of 


Wis. 


music 


one 
in his 
native town, playing and teaching, sen¢s to Widor’s studio 
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this year a talented pupil in the person of Miss Edith 
Rounds, of Milwaukee, Wis. Miss Rounds has already 
been an organist in church, and otherwise wonderfully 
advanced musically for one so young. She has studied 
harmony and plays the piano admirably. She seems most 
intelligent and well balanced, and is going to do some 
good advance work with the French composer 

Miss Rounds is studying the First Sonata of Bach and 
the G minor Fantaisie and Fugue. She is studying French 
and harmony as well 

This young girl is remarkably advanced, and in the 
right direction for her age She plays the piano in a 
remarkably finished and effective manner, being a pupil 
in that instrument of Mr. Shepard, of Appleton, Wis. She 


hz laved in cl ~h. given lessor 1 neerts al 
nas piayed in church, given lessons and even concerts ai 


ready, accompanies beautifully, and has a contro] of her- 
self and her powers which is a rare possession 

She lays much stress upon the value of her organ studic 
with Mr. Middleschulte, who was a pupil of Aug. Haupt 
and the latter‘s successor as organist. He now plays and 
teaches in Chicago, has played much with the Thomas 
Orchestra there, and teaches also in the Milwaukee Con 


servatory. It appears that something of Widor’s is to be 


given by the Thomas Orchestra this season. Cadenzas 
to a Rheinberger Concerto and t Handel's First Organ 
Concerto have been written by Mr. Middleschulte, at 


much attention 


tracting 








Miss Rounds has also had teaching from Alex. Zeiner 
of Appleton, a pupil and a highly favored one of M. Widor 
He is now doing excellent work teaching in several Wi 
consin cities, teaching in private lessons organ and piano 
und also teaching music in the public schools Appleton 

In the Milwaukee Conservatory, above alluded to, M 
K teaches composition, piano and harmony Emile 
Liebling is likewise engaged there, and a well-known violin 
artist from Chicago teaches that instrument 

The two Rotschilds, who are studying singing with M 
De Trabadelo, are nieces of Adolphe Rotschiid. They are 
young and bright, and both have good voices, one soprano 


t 


the other contralto 
M. De Trabadelo has a great many very interesting pupils 


and by 


this vear. of whom we shal 
MM. Massenet and Widor 
successor to the much 1 
the Conservatoire, M. Delsarte 
“L’Assommoir,” by Zola 


repr 


hear by 


are busy over the election o 


tt | ] ] 
regretted vioioncelio Ma 


the 


by M 
Mar 


the stage 


1¢ Porte St 


arranged for 
week at tl 


Busnach, wa 

tin 
The 

Nouveau 


the 


which 


moves to-morrow from 


Francaise 
Theatre 


Comédie 


Theatre to the Sara Bernhardt 


the Sara lends to her 
States She M 


with her customary tact and courtesy 
Alma Mater 
Coquelin leave on Saturday 


her trip to the and 


during 


Mile. Sylva, a gifted and extremely piquant pupil of M 
Laborde, is having éclatant succés in Holland, where she 

s made her début in Ophelie 

Sarasate gives a reception to his friends to-day, as adieu 


previous to leaving for his tour through Germany 

M. Antonio Baldelli, the celebrated baritone, has estab 
lished himself in a charming apartment, 6 Rue Euler 
where, when not singing in concert, he will receive a few 
pupils. Few teachers are better fitted to do them good 

Miss Electa Gifford, the soprano, leaves Paris on 
Wednesday on an engagement to sing in French opera in 
New Orleans 

4 mistake in a name has been n ade here whic] s cor 
rected with pleasure 

Il s'agit de Felix H. Hughes, a pupil of M. Dubulle 
who is engaged in the Royal Opera of Liége, Belgium 
this season. He was called Howell instead of Hughes in a 


recent article 
a very charming singer, so 
Mr 


is now Jeanne 


He is, it is true, brother of 
prano, Mrs 
Witherspoon 


Greta Witherspoon 


Greta Howell, who recently married 


the basso, and whose name 


Mr 


Hughes has been some years in 








Paris, is talented, handsome, fascinating and has a su 
peror voice All success to him in his new position!—to 
his sister, also! 

The indefatigable Yersin Sisters, founders and pub 
lishers of the first one and only proper phono-rhythmique 
system for learning French pronunciation, have estab 
lished three diplomaed teachers of their sisters in Europe 


two in London and one in Paris 

One of those established in London is M. Réne Papin 
the tenor. More anon. This yne of the most peful 
enterprises of modern time Success te 1 three 

One of the most beautiful wreaths of 1 s deposited 
upon a tomb on Memorial Day here was tl ipon t 
grave of Heinrich Hein It was sent by order of a mes 
sage in the will of the late Empress Elizabeth, of Austria 
who had a great veneration for the poet 

Casals, the violoncello artist wi has reated sucl 1 
reputation in Paris, has been playing with enormous su 
‘ess in Spain. This artist is making his way fast to the 
temple of real fame 

Miss Strassburger, from Pennsylvania, and Miss 
Spencer, from New York, are two new pupils with lovely 
natural voices, who have recently arrived at the studio ol 
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M. Koenig, Paris. Miss Gifford goes from this teacher to 
the States. Miss Fisher has gone from it to Liége, where 
she makes her début on Saturday. 

Miss Blanche Adler, a pupil of Mlle. Eugenie Myer, has 
a very sweet soprano voice, is patient with the work of 
voice production, and feels in no hurry to startle the world. 
She can well afford to be patient, being very young. 








S. G. Pratt’s Pupils’ Concert. 


HE advanced class of the West End Private School 
of Music repeated, by request, last Friday evening 
at Knabe Hall, the program of their annual concert, given 
The performance of Miss Lulu Eggleston, of 
“Rondo Capricioso.” by Men- 
the rapid tempi 


last June. 
3rooklyn, especially of the 
delssohn, was dainty, fluent and artistic; 
astonished and captured the audience. 

Master Ernest L. Thibault again made a sensation with 
his rendition of the Beethoven Sonata, op. 13, and the 
Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt. The poetic sentiment, fine sing- 
ing tone, shading and artistic phrasing were balanced by a 
power and facility of execution which in the Liszt num- 
ber carried the audience off its feet. This boy’s remark- 
able progress justifies the generosity of William Childs, 
Jr., of Basking Ridge, in giving the free scholarship to 
Mr. Pratt’s school, an institution now recognized as one 
of the leading musical educational factors of the metrop- 
Mrs. Pratt played in a most brilliant and finished 
manner the grand Polonaise of her husband and Weber’s 
“Concertstuck,” and received an ovation. 


olis 








Mariner’s Weekly Recital. 


T Frederic Mariner’s regular Thursday afternoon re- 

cital on November 16 an interesting feature was the 
absolute pitch given by Masters Hans 
Bergman, Miner Walden Gallup and Wilbur Sanford 
Blakeslee, their ages varying from eight to nineteen years. 
Each told accurately every single tone played; also all 
combinations of tone, concords and discords, where it was 
utterly impossible for them to see the keyboard. 

Mr. Blakeslee played contrary octaves in B flat in skips 
of seconds and thirds at the rate of 480 notes per minute, 
This is advanced technical work of 


demonstration of 


similar and contrary. 
great a 



































PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Regent Square, November 17, 1900. f 
ENI, vidi, vici! would aptly express the tri- 
umph of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who played 
last night with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

His interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s Con- 
certo for Piano No. 1 placed him in the foremost ranks 
of pianists. One cannot suppress a feeling of surprise at 
the first sight of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, such is his youthful 
appearance, and after hearing him play the surprise turns 
to wonder that so young a man can have acquired such 
consummate knowledge of his art. 

Friday night was destined to be one full of surprises, 
the work of the Philadelphia Orchestra being the great- 
est of all. I was prepared to hear a fairly good concert, for 
the two concerts that Mr. Scheel gave last year showed that 
he possessed the most necessary power of controlling his 
men, but last night’s performance far exceeded my great- 
est expectation. The work of the orchestra throughout 
the program was excellent. True, there were slight de- 
fects, notably in the woodwind and brass, but taken as a 
whole the orchestra is worthy of the greatest praise, the 
lion‘s share going to Mr. Scheel for having brought them 
to such a state of proficiency. One could not help com- 
paring them with the Boston Symphony, a rather unfair 
thing to do, yet the comparison seems to be thrust upon 
one by the program, the model for which they have taken 





that of the Boston Orchestra—even to the type, and, I 
might truly add, the advertisements. 

Apropos of the same program, I see that the historical 
and descriptive matter is in charge of William Armstrong 
No more capable man could have been found in Phila- 
delphia to do this work. He is a clever writer and thor- 
ough musician. 

I understand that the orchestra has already made an 
engagement to play next week in Reading. 

Thursday evening I attended a song recital by Robert 
Schurig, a good looking German with fine bari 
The program consisted chiefly of works by German 
and a 


a very 
tone. 
composers; 
cycle of ten songs by Wilhelm Berger, 
time in Philadelphia. These were followed by three songs 
by American composers and one song by an Englisman 
In all of these Mr. Schurig did most effective work, 
was sympathetically accompanied by Vivian Ingle. 

Eduard Strauss, with his orchestra, will give two con 
certs here on November 23 and 24. The 
formed chiefly of popular music, and one 
opportunity of hearing the famous Strauss waltzes. 

Thursday evenig David Dubinsky, violinist, assisted by 
Miss Jennie Foell, soprano, will give a recital at Griffith’s 
Hall. 


five songs by Becker, two by Loewe, 


sung for the first 


and 


programs are 


will have the 


©®A® 
Henry Gordon Thunder began his musical season at the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, with a brilliant organ re 
cital on Thursday, November 8. Mr. Thunder inaugu 
rated the organ concerts of the Institute some eight years 
ago and has always been a favorite with the audiences 
there. Harvey M. Watts, music critic for the Philadel 


phia Press, paid a high tribute to Mr. Thunder’s work not 


only as an organist but for his clever arrangements from 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” and “Parsifal” and for his “own 
graceful romance in E minor.” 

Mr. Thunder plays in Wilmington, Del., next week. 
again in Philadelphia the following week. and later in 
Altoona. DomIncA Lyncu Souper 

Carreno Recital. 

Mme. Teresa Carrefio, the pianist, gives her first New 

York recital at Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday afternoon, 


November 27, at 3 o’clock 
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Bloomfield-Zeisler Begins a Busy Season, 





N a letter to a New York friend, Fannie 


Zeisler, writing from Chicago, said: 


Bloomfield- 


“Considering the number of pianists clamoring for en- 
g g 


gagements this season, I am not making a bad beginning. 


I have had to play eight times in nine days.” 

These engagements of Madame Zeisler 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Louis, Terre 
Last 
isler 


were 
Haute 
Peoria. year the 
dame Z« 
she played 


an honorary member. This month, 


audience. 


filled 


in 


and 
Peoria Women’s Club elected Ma- 
when 
Peoria, the members were prominent in the 


Following are Madame Zeisler’s Peoria criticisms: 

The opening of the concert season at Music Hall will go down 
in history certainly as the most brilliant event that seat of rare 
musical treats has ever known. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s appear 
ance was a veritable triumph. She is even more entrancing than on 
her first visit, and that is saying very much indeed. One listens to 
her marvelous playing with wonderment depicted in every line of 
his countenance, scarce realizing that it is all the work of human 
hands, and those the delicate hands of a little woman who does 
not look the strength she demonstrates in her splendid work. Her 
program was, for the most part, well selected, and it drew forth 
the warmest applause. Under her touch the selections chosen took 
on a new beauty, reaching the innermost depths of the soul. Some 
one has likened her music to the ethereal, and the statement is not 
a bit far fetched, her rendition of the Chopin numbers being par 
ticularly enchanting The same perfection, however, pervades her 
entire work Every number, as well as the encores, was more 
than appreciated One of the largest audiences ever gathered 
within the walls of Music Hall paid homage to the great pianist, 

it was a success all around.—Peoria Journal, November 9, 1900 

The second appearance of Bloomfield-Zeisler in this city drew an 
uudience that filled the Women’s Club Music Hall to the doors 
ist evening, and wes attended by all the extraordinary enthusiasm 
v h made the artist’s first visit memorable in the history of 


musical Peoria 
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Madame Zeisler’s program was made up of works of almost ex 
actly the same composers as that of last year. The numbers them- 
however, differed for the most part from the earlier selec 
tions, in which the gifted pianist first demonstrated her extraordi 
nary powers to a Peoria audience. 

The two without 
artist at and aroused the audience 
set the pace for the Schubert's 
the Lark,” elaborate and intricate variation of melodious 
and the same composer's “Er! King,” 
given by 


selves, 


showed the 


to an 


Mendelssohn songs words great 


enthusiasm that 


“Hark, Hark, 


her best 
rest of the evening 
with its 
with its stormy and 


the 


theme, 
thunderous 
same rapturous appreciation with which they were greeted last year 

Perhaps the most delightful of the evening were the Chopin num 
bers, notably the an 
artistically perfect as to leave nothing to desire 
graced the program, a Grieg Ballade. 

With the splendid Twelfth Hungarian 
program was brought to an effective close, 
reckless dash of its rendition stirring the 
the 


harmonies, were request, and met with 


which interpretation 


But 


Polonaise, was given so 


one novelty 


Rhapsody of 


rich 


the 
the 
that 
arrange 
left 
marvel of 
left 


Liszt 


its color and 


audience to applause 


would not be stilled until artist gave an encore, an 


the entirely for hand, 
by the 


supple 


famous septet from “Lucia,” 
difficulties 


they were 


ment of 
only equalied 


that 


whose wonderful were 
ease with 
which coped with them. 

Zeisler played throughout 
the 
one of the 


which met by slender, hand 


Madame the evening with all the fire 


delicious tenderness and explosive power which 


Her 


won 


and abandon, 
world’s few great pianists. 
last year was repeated last evening, indeed held 
her audience as wholly as if it had been her first appearance. The 
both in size and character 


have made her triumph 


and she and 


audience itself was a remarkable one, 


Peoria Herald-Transcript, November 9, 1900. 


Bloomfield-Zeisler greeted on Thursday by 


audience and an appreciative and enthusiastic one 


Fannie was evening 


a large enthu 
siastic to hear the compositions included in the program played as 
Zeisler would play them, and appreciative of Mrs 
and of the 
comment 
the 


they knew Mrs. 
them in 
the 


was 


consummate art privilege accorded 
Most favorable 
all 
and satisfactory a 
the 


Zeisler’s 


the making up of 
and 


manner, 


hearing her. on 


program was made by musicians students, it 


artistic beginning with 


arranged in so 
ranging 
to reach its climax in a composition by Franz Liszt. 

The by Mrs. Zeisler is 
quite and studied by 
them Its 
and variety 


Beethoven, through romantic and modern composers 


Beethoven sonata chosen one which is 


universally known piano students, and had 


difficulties not 
of tone, color and 
by Mrs 
seemingly great simplicity, and underlying that a subtlety in inter 
pretation which was undefinably exquisite. The good nature of the 
audience during and last movement was marked 
Each time hears Beethoven played by Mrs 
sion grows to one of strong assurance of her unusual 
As in the Andante in F, 
which the 


a peculiar interest for technical are 


warmth nicety of 


charm It 


great, but in its 


finish lies its great was played Zeisler with 


at the close of the 


one Zeisler the impres 


artistic guiits 


deep musical insight which she 


last 


and 


played year, the tempo at Beethoven sonata was 


marked characteristics It was not 
portion of the 
easily interpret a 
Mendelssohn 


left 


its easy, 
An 
rhe 
“Spring Song” 
desired. It 
beauties contained 


played was one of 


rapid, nor composition extreme. erratic 


player could not 
the 


in any 


Secthoven sonata inter 
the 


nothing to be 


pretation of numbers, and 


Song,’ with was a 
old and 
very familiar compositions. The 
ments of “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and “The Erl King” 

the Mendelssohn numbers, and in these two Mrs. Zeisler, 
doubt, pleased the greatest number of her audience. Her 


conception of Liszt’s pianistic of the Schubert 


“Spinning one 
new 


Schubert-Liszt 


complete revelation of each many 


in these arrange 
followed 
without 
dramatic 


interpretation songs 


is wonderful. The lightness and utter abandonment to spontaneous 
expression in “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” regardless of intricate diffi 
but made the stronger by the contrast in complete 


€ ulties, is 


“The Erl King.” The 
into strong play the 


mastery and control of intensity of feeling in 
difficulties of the bring 
artist’s versatility. 


technical two likewise 


Having heard De Pachmann, who is the acknowledged Chopin 
player; also Paderewski, who has a most subtle conception of his 
compositions, one yet feels keenest pleasure in the authoritative 


which Mrs. Zeisler 


and completely satisfactory playing of Chopin 

does. Though in each regard perfect, the Chopin numbers played 
on last year’s program were not so well enjoyed and appreciated 
as those played on Thursday evening. The “Berceuse,” its deli 
cious quiet and melting quality of tone, the Valse, rhythmically ex 
quisite, and the Etude, as brightly radiant in true color as the 
butterflies themselves, for it is known as the “Butterfly Etude,” 
but paved the way for the Andante Spianato and Polonaise. No 
polonaise Chopin wrote is so polished, so dainty, so musically re 
fined as this one, and Mrs. Zeisler indeed reached the climax of 
her subtle power of expression in this composition, counting no 
difficulty, and there are many in it, too great to interfere with the 
clearest expression of the musical idea. Her playing of it was 
magnificent. 

The Ballade (variations on a Norwegian theme), by Grieg, fol 
lowed the Chopin number. Before this wonderful composition and 
Mrs. Zeisler’s painstaking artistic playing of it one stands awed 
nto respectful admiration of both composer and artist ‘he treat 
ment of the theme is involved, intricate and widely differing in 
rhythms and key relations; one of the most notable things in Mrs 
Zeisler’s playing of it was the seeming disregard for the rhythmical 


Whether in a Chopin waltz or the profusely syncopated 
measures of the Grieg Ballade, 
Closing with the Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody, by 


gram reached the climax of good program making 


difficulties 
yn was the same 
the 


the ease of expressix 


Liszt, pro 


Mrs. Zeisler’s playing of the Rhapsody was doubtless a surprise 
to those familiar with the thunderous passages in which the com 
poser indulged. When playing it she treated it much more mildly 
than it is sometimes heard, and in her usual manner, as a melody 
with its varying moods. She was so vigorously recalled at the close 
of the program as to gracefully acknowledge the pleasure she had 
given the audience by playing an arrangement, for the left hand 
alone, of the famous septet from “Lucia,” a wonderful exhibition 


of skill and strength and lacking in but few places the full sonority 


which the two hands usually impart to a composition 


Mrs. Zeisler should also feel additional pleasure to that felt upon 
the occasion of a most favorable appearance could she know the 
benefit her program will be to all who listened to her with such 
greedy ears.—Peoria Herald-Transcript, November 6, 1900 

Madame Zeisler will play return dates in all the above 
cities. 

Grace Preston at Oberlin, Ohio. 
This charming artist has been engaged to sing the con- 


The Messiah” in Oberlin, Ohio, Decem 


tralto part of 
ber 12 and 13. 


Pascal’s Nocturne. 


Ditson & Co., 
Julian 


New York, have just published 
urne by Pascal. It form 
and of While it is diffi 
culties, yet it requires a pianist of intelligence to effectively 
In ‘itals Mr often 
and it never fails to win approba 


Charles H 
a lovely 


is Cl 


devoid of 


ASSIC 


noct 
brimful sentiment 
Pascal 


the 


bring out its beauties his rec 


plays his nocturne 


tion of the audience 














CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. | 








MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, VOCAL TEACHER, COACHING. 
Address HANNNH & HAMLIN, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 


MEZZO 
CONTRALTO 


Concerts, Recitals and 





MARY WOOD CHASE, Ss 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address HANNAH & HAMLIN Managers, 


Personal address : 608 Fine Arts Building. 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 


Pupil of LEOPOLD GopowskKY. 
Salon Musicales, Recitals from Russian Composers. 














EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


eacher. 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 











GRACE BUCK 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
3031 Prairie avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


, VICTOR GARWOOD, 


Pupil of Ernst 


For terms and dates address 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


edliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


ADDRESS: 1402 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 

aaaaee CONCERT | ALLEN SPENCER, 

ORGANIST. PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. sua 6, Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 
Piano aad 
SOPRANO, Wabcen Ave., Orean Hmerican Violin School. 
620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. CHICAGO, Iastraction. woe Director. 

ee LOUISE WILLARD, | Kimbatt Halt, CONCERT co. 
CONCERT PIANIST. Instruction. cee we ORCHESTRA. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Two ORCHESTRAS FOR BENEFIT OF PUPILS. 








MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 


For full information concerning normal instruction or 


children’s class work, address 


MRS. rr er NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, 


a 


FOR 


L THE oe: |0- A. CLIPPINGER, 


Cond uct 
410 Kimball. Hall, 


The Art of Singing, 


KARLETON HACKETT, 
Teacher of Singing, 


Kimball Hall Chicago. 








Gottschatk 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avenue, Satis 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

LOUISE BLISH, Singing; 
SCHULTE, Organ; 
ADOLPH WEIDIG, 
Violoncello, and thirty other superior instruc- 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


jow J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN 
. SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, GLENN DIL- 
LARD GUNN, HOWARD WELLS, Piano; KARLETON 
HACKETT, NOYES B. MINER, HOLMES COWPER, | 
GLENN HALL, RAGNA LINNE, MABEL GOODWIN, 


Catalogue mailed free. 


tors. 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 


of the School. 


L. 6. Gottschalk, Director. 


A number of scholarships awarded to talented a 
Applications not received after 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 10. 


Lyric SC bool. oo 


a in every Department 
eptember 1. 


KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





WILHELM MIDDEL- 
a VaN OORDT, Violin, 
omposition; JAN KALat, 





The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. 


STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jacksen and Wabash, CHICAGO, 


R. CAPOUL CUTTRISS WARDE, 


SINGING MASTER. 
Send for list. 





The Brilliant 
Violinist 


cee 





Exclusive Direction: 





LORRAINE DE L’ARCHET. 


American Tour 
Season 
1900-1901. 


FRANK CHESIRE NIXON, 724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 
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MUSIC IN # 


ox ‘BROOKL YN. 


OME of the battles of the Sangerfest are being 
fought over again in Brooklyn this week. 
Sunday evening the Brooklyn Arion, at their 
concert, sang the Kaiser’s prize song, “Das 
Deutsche Lied,” the music by Fassbender, a Swiss com- 
poser. Monday evening Brooklyn Sangerbuad, at 
their concert, also sang this beautiful song. Those who 
recall the troubles at the Sangerfest last July will recollect 
he indignation of the press and public over the decision of 
the judges in the contest for the Kaiser’s prize. Ninety- 
nine people out of every hundred who listened to the sing- 
ing of the various declared that the Junger 
Maennerchor, of Philadelphia, was entitled to the prize. 
The judges, however, voted the prize to two societies—the 
Philadelphians and the Brooklyn Arion—each society to 
In the opinion of the 





the 


societies, 


have the prize eighteen months. 
majority of the critics and musical people, the Brooklyn 
Sangerbund at the Sangerfest sang better than the Arion, 
and naturally the decisions of the judges aroused bitter- 
and that healed. Hence the 
of the Sangerfest are “‘again on.” 


ness emnities have not be 
battles 

The beautiful prize is now on exhibition at the Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum, near Prospect Park. 


The Arion, at their concert Sunday night, were assisted 


by an orchestra; Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano, and L. 
Altmann, violinist. The singing of Miss Voigt at the re- 
cent concert of the Germania Club was reviewed in THE 


MusicaL Courier last week, and therefore all that needs 


to be stated here is that she was in fine voice on Sunday 
night, and sang with skill and dramatic fervor the great 
aria from Weber's “Oberon,” “Ocean du Ungeheuer.” 


This was her number at one of the concerts at the San- 
gerfest last summer, and it was her singing on that occa- 


sion that secured for her the subsequent Brooklyn en- 
gagements 

Besides the aria from “Oberon,” Miss Voigt sang at 
the concert Sunday night a number of Brahms’ songs, 
‘Liebstreu,” ““Meine Liebe ist griin.” 

Claassen conducted the orchestra and, of course, the 
\rions. The orchestra played the overture from “Obe- 
ron,” the march irom Raff's symphony, “Lenore,” the 
Nocturne and Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The Arions, assisted by the Ladies’ 
Chorus and orchestra sang as their opening number 
Meyer-Olbersleben’s cantata, ““Koenigin Waldlieb.” In 


addition to the Kaiser’s prize song, the Arions sang “Lenz- 


wonne,” by Pache. The apotheosis from “Die Meister- 
singer’ was sung as the closing number by the Arions and 
Ladies’ Chorus, accompanied by the orchestra. 


®A® 
Four new works were heard at the concert of the Brook- 


Leopold Winkler played with 


1 


lyn Sangerbund, Monday. 


the orchestra the Liszt “Hungarian Fantasia.” There 
were other soloists. 

\ review of this concert will appear in next week’s 
issue of THe MustcaL CourRIER. 


©A® 


The Brooklyn Quartet Club, asisted by an orchestra and 


oloists, gave a concert Sunday evening at Prospect Hall, 
South Brooklyn. Several rather ambitious numbers were 


attempted by this society, or rather by the conductor, Carl 
Fiqué. 
©®A® 
\ fashionable audience assembled last Wednesday after- 
noon at the Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. It 
was the first musical meeting of the season. Several of 


Miss Eva Thomason, soprano, and W. E. Bassett, violin- 


ist. This was the program: 

Cagerteghay "Ti c+ ccctecdrenessetsdntsectancccsdeienesanctstesées Behr 
August Klipstein. 

Paley Plicik esccssccakcnndivastcnntnsesececsteccecicsdéoccscd Spindler 
Lulu Klipstein. 

Sannin, C Ge Ges dink s a0te es besicbcdcccs cccsetecescet ee 


Gussie Ohly. 


Berceuse ide Chopin 
SRG Gi De intd ccs ccbinecssdenaanadisgicccs deccdhiec cancut Moszkowski 


Grace Pinney. 





Papeete, GS Wai ctdsccddtaas cen vbctnscavedeescudsbesvends Brahms 
... Rubinstein 
Becker 


Since First I Met 

DOGG Wadd dahwedvccee ceneetecsecetaetsuese cedar eedeseeceed 
With violin obligato. 

Eva Thomason. 

Madame Thomason is “at home” every first and third 

Tuesday evenings in the month at 61 Tompkins place. 

At reunions one always meets 


agreeable people, and, what is more to the point, reason- 


these pleasant musical 


able musicians. 


©A® 
Last Thursday evening the Klingenfeld College of 
Music and School of Elocution, at 108 Hancock street, 
gave its first faculty concert. The members of the faculty 
who appeared were Mrs. Adolphine Kallwitz, pianist; 
Miss Maude Kelly, harpist; Mrs. Marie Klingenfeld, 


mezzo soprano, and Heinrich Klingenfeld, violinist. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Klingenfeld are musicians of experience 
and thorough schooling, and, moreover, are most modest 
in their walk and conversation. Such people win in the 
long run. The program for the concert, which proved 
unusually enjoyable, included the following numbers: 





Piano, Waldesrauschen, Etude...............ccsccccceecees .. Liszt 
Vocal— 

DINE cinnchicinedmaninmanetudieetebadeinedemciansasinned Schubert 

Be. Pi cisencserstcasencnduiensiqatanstiiarcshesaeabas Schubert 
Violin, Largo (with harp Hande 
PR, FEO, Bian evdnceceerectnssusestecsigibetenuds Chatterton 
Piano and violin, Sonata in G, Op. 13.....ccccsccsecveccess .Grieg 
Vocal— 

PU TE i vc csccveneesecedséedsvecsasesenemesaied D’ Albert 

EE DO ivinddtciscscnrewssrcsdntseesseietirieesee Braga 


(With violin obligato and harp accompaniment.) 
Godefroid 


Harp, Danse des Sylphes...........scesceees 


Piano— 
Nocturne in C sharp mimor..........cccccccces ..Chopin 
Walts ie C cheep Giim8. oc ccc ccccccccccccvcccccccccccesesces Chopin 
Brill 


TMNIMOT. ww ee ee ewes 


Scherzo in A ie 
The college gave its second concert last Monday night. 


®OA® 
Hugo Troetschel, the organist of the German Evan- 
gelical Church on Schermerhorn street, opened his twelfth 
season of free organ recitals at the church Monday even- 
ing, November 12. Miss Lena Kofler, soprano, assisted 
Mr. Troetschel in a program that contained several works 


of special interest to musicians. As the program was 
crowded out last week, it is here reproduced: 
ee GN, SE SG RNR a on tcccckdcberesevnapeeneceossnos Bach 


Lemaigre 


DOM CN iaseccccctccincenbdcdeveres tsepeabcocdveteerstecres 
PIED GION occscccvcevccadeeGvetovedecccocccseowtosevccvncccse . Faulkes 
(From the organ Sonata in D minor. Allegro non troppo.) 
Soprano solo, Jesus, Refuge of My Soul.............sssseeees Decevée 


Miss Lena Kofler. 
Reformation Fantaisie about Luther’s Choral, Ein’ feste Burg 
Ret eet Gott GOR csc vccsvccccccccdedcccszecetucoceses Rudnick 
Legende, St. Francois d’Assise (first time)............e0eeeeee0: Liszt 
La predication aux oiseaux (Die Vogelpredigt). 
(Arranged for the organ by Camille Saint-Saéns.) 

Mavahee -Baitiale Gee iccccsccccvccccsscescocsvecsvcceseses Tournemire 
Soprano solo, Come Unto Me...........ccccccceeeececeeeeueeee Coenen 
Miss Lena Kofler. 

Bales GOORP GOW oss ccccdccsse ccdiccecococestovcssscces Elgar-Lemare 
Overture to Oberon Von Weber 
(Transcribed for the organ by Samuel Warren.) 





Those hospitable and accomplished people, the members 
of the Tonkinstler Society, held their second meeting 
Tuesday evening, November 13, at the Argyle, on Pierre- 
pont street. The program published last week, with slight 
changes, was presented. Mrs. Dora Phillips sang very 
charmingly, the writer was informed, a group of Louis V. 
Saar’s songs. Herman Spielter’s Sonata for piano and 
violin in F major was played by the composer and Henry 
Schradieck, the violinist. This work was included in a 


group of compositions for which Spielter received the 
Mendelssohn prize at Berlin. 
to hear part of another concert on the same evening, she 
also missed the Spielter work. 

The Brooklyn however, reached the 
Argyle for the closing number, a beautiful trio by Her- 
mann 
for the ideas of the composer, and proved altogether de- 


As the writer was obliged 


correspondent, 


Goetz. This was played with reverential regard 


lightful to the members and guests. The trio was per- 
formed by Alexander Rihm, pianist; Henry Schradieck 
and Leo Schulz. The latter is the president and the 


former the secretary of the society. Schradieck is a char- 
ter member. Last night (Tuesday) the Tonkiinstler So 
ciety met at Liichow’s, on Man 


East Fourteenth street, 


hattan. 
®A® 
The concert 
Tuesday 13, 
largest audiences ever assembled in the building. 
artists 


Hall, 
of the 
A Bee- 
being Miss 


Institute Association 


November 


at 
attracted 


Brooklyn 

evening, one 
was presented, the 
Leo Liebermann, tenor, and 


thoven program 
Katharine Heyman, pianist; 
the Kneisels. 

There were some disappointments for those who went 
to the concert anticipating an evening of perfect musical 


In the first the program was too 


enjoyment. place, 


long, and for Beethoven lovers the monotony of it almost 
unbearable. The best feature of the evening was the 
Sonata in E flat, the No. 3, in opus 31. Miss Heyman 


played this with refinement, beauty, and the undefinabl 
charm that must accompany interpretations of Beethoven's 


music. The performer’s gracious personality was another 
factor that counted in her favor 
Mr. Liebermann is a young singer of decided promise, 


That he 
was forced to sing an amusing English translation of the 
text was unfortunate for him. As both the 
the poet of the cantata “Adelaide” were Germans, those re 


but Beethoven's “Adelaide” is beyond him now 


composer and 


sponsible might have waived the desire for an English 


presentation 
»> AC 
The Kneisels played one of Beethoven's earliest quar- 
tets, the No. 5, 18, and two movements of the 
Quartet in C major, opus 59. Miss Heyman, with Kneisel 
and Schoroeder, played two movements of the trio for 


in opus 


piano, violin and ‘cello, opus 97 
®A © 


Graham Reed, baritone, and 


Elsie Ray Eddy, soprano; 
Louise Strong, pianist, gave a recital in the Second United 
Presbyterian Church, on Tuesday evening, November 13 
Arthur Pollock accompanied for the singers. Miss Eddy’s 
numbers “Who'll Buy My Lavender?” Germon; 
“Long Ago,” MacDowell; “Open Secret,” Woodman; 
“Were My Songs With Wings Provided,” Hohn; “You 
Beach, and “Hushabye,” 
and several 


were: 


Lehmann; “Ecstasy,” 


Mr. Reed sang two groups of 


and I,” 
Love. songs, 
duets with Miss Eddy. 
OA 
The Choral Union connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church of SS’. Peter and Paul, on Wythe avenue, is re- 


hearsing “The Mikado.” The operetta will be presented 


by this society November 27 and 28, at McCaddin Me 
morial Hall. 
®aAae 
Evan Williams and Gwilym Miles, assisted by Avice 


Boxall, harpist, will give a concert to-night (Wednesday) 
at Association Hall, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute. 

Oac 

The students of Alexander Rihm and Henry Schradieck 
will give a joint recital this evening (Wednesday) at Wiss 
ner Hall. 

A number of music teachers are suing the Central Board 
of Education for their salaries for the months of Septem- 
ber and October. So far these salaries have not been paid 
City Superintendent Maxwell, who is opposing the claims 
of the teachers, declares they (the teachers) are not 





Mme. Thomason’s pupils played. The assisting artists were 





OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, Pianist, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INDIANAPOLIS. 








ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BARITONE.—_ 





HOMER MOORE, 


The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 


Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio 


Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HAINES, 





Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MME. 
Ra 





LUADA WILLAR 


SOLO HARPIST, 


Bureau CHARLES H. WILLARD, 
4428 Forest Park Bidg., ST. LOUIS, NO, 
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equipped with the proper licenses. The teachers suing for 
the money are Bernard O'Donnell, assigned to the boys’ 
High School; Charles S. Yerbury, Manual Training High 
School; William B. Goate, Boys’ High School; Fred- 
erick M. Davidson, Erasmus Hall High School, and 
Joseph A. Campbell, Commercial High School. 

As Yum-Yum sings, “Here’s a how do you do.” 


Clarence Eddy at Louisville. 


.. EDDY appeared in Louisville for the sec- 
ond time within eight months, and scored 
As 
musician 


a decided triumph. an organist he 


he has de- 





stands alone; as a 
cidedly iew equals. 
are 


When an artist can call forth such eulogiums as 


shown below, he is truly an artist. Mr, Eddy’s successes 
last season, when he played 101 engagements, have never 
been equaled in this country. He announces a tour to the 


Pacific Coast this season. 








A large audience heard Clarence Eddy in an organ recital at the 
First Presbyterian Church Thursday night. Mr. Eddy’s musical lor 
is a peculiarly felicitous one in that as a concert organist he reaps 
all the solid benefits of the piano virtuoso, without being the victim 
of either much eulogy or disparagement. His position as the fore 
most American concert organist of the day is pretty wel) assured, 
and Clarence Eddy’s renditions have become authorized versions. 
Last night he played a wide range of works, old and new, and was 
unimpeachable in all.—Louisville Commercial, November g, 1900. 

The organ recital by Clarence Eddy last night was a musical 
event the importance of which the Louisville public estimated 
rightly There is perhaps no other ian whose position is so 
secure and ‘so generally recognized at home and abroad. His play 
ing has reached the fullest stage of roundness and maturity, com 
bined with an inexhaustible trength of poetry and youthiul fire, 

The program for last night was one to tax to the utmost the tech 
nical ability and insight of an organist Ihe best of the moderns, 
with their wholesale demands on virtuosity and execufion, were 
ranged alongside the pioneers who have laid the foundations of tons 
and harmony lhe requirements of were met with an ease and 
a smoothness deceptive to the untrained. Mr, Eddy’s art is not the 
showiest there is not the subordination of the composer to the 
player which is sometimes characteristic of the best organists of 
the last decade. No audience ever heard a more scholarly and cor- 
rect interpretation of the composers on last night’s program, and 
yet an interpretation which was in nowise hackneyed or lacking in 
freshness. 

rhe mellow, sunshiny composition of old H. John Sebastian Bach 
was played with restraint amd clarity of sweetness sufficient to leave 


afterward, 





a@ pleasant impression ior a iong time 

The Theme, Variations and Finale, by Thiele, was where Mr. 
Eddy'’s genius manifested itself most strongly. There is a great 
contrast of tonal effects and an almost bewildering wealth of con 
trapuntal difficulty to be overcome. The smoothness and spirit of 
the rendering was unapproachable The |} two variations are ex 
quisite in fineness of shading and beauty of harmony Louisville 
Dispatch, November 9, 190 

It is a rare and delightful privilege hear Clarence Eddy, and 
the audience that gathered last night attested the local favor in 
which he is held. Mr, Eddy performed a classical program that 
included only a few members within the horizon of mere laymen 
Indeed, many of the musicians present must have at times been 
pressed to reach the penetrating distances of the program. The 
new instrument recently put in the church was well worthy the 


touch of beautiful qualities, and admiration of its tones are particu 


larly directed to the swell organ. Mr. Eddy played a program of 
nine numbers, and in each demonstrated anew his title to rank as 
one of the world’s greatest organists. At no time does he descend 
to the trickery of sensational effect. His every effort is prompted 
by high appreciation of the great gift he possesses.—Louisville 
Times, November 9, 1900 


Winkler’s Engagements. 


EOPOLD WINKLER, the pianist, played last Mon- 
day at the concert of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. This 
is reviewed on another page of this issue of THe MusiIcaL 
Courier. Tuesday (last night) Winkler played at the meet- 
ing of the Tonkiinstler Society, held at Luchow’s, on Four- 
teenth street. His other immediate engagements are: At 
Wilkesbarre, November 26; recital at Knabe Hall, Novem- 
ber 28; with the Newark Arion, December 5, and with the 
Orange Woman's Club, January 106. 


Hugo Kaun. 


p HE Berlin Branch Budget printed in Tue Mu- 
SICAL COURIER two weeks ago commented on 
the which attended the con- 
cert given in Bechstein Hall, Berlin, by Hugo 
Kaun. It is here reprinted: 
“A whole works 
composer, and chamber music at that, would seem to be a 


immense success 





ol of the sam¢ 


evening 


venture, and a successful only in case these works are so 
widely divergent in character and so different in construc 


tion and workmanship that the interest of the listener 
does not flag during the performance. Hugo Kaun, from 
Milwaukee, achieved this success at Bechstein Hall on 
last Wednesday evening, when he presented to a large 
and representative audience, consisting for the most part 
of musicians, a program which was made up of two string 
quartets, a piano trio and two groups oi Lieder of his 
own, all of which were listened to with apparent atten 
tion, and were received with so much genuine apprecia 


tion that the American composer could but bow his thanks 
ior continued applause after each of his works.” 

The following is also from the pen of Mr. Floersheim: 
to state that Mr. Kaun, 
ront page of this issue, was born 
1863, and studied 
Raif Frederick 


siographicaliy, 1 wish also 


whose picture adorns the 
Berlin, on March 21, 
High School under Oscar 
(piano), and composition in the 
Frederick Kiel. In 1887 Kaun went to Mil 
waukee, and conducted there, in 1891, the singing festival 
In 1898 he founded the 


ol 


in music at the 


Royal and 


Grabau later master 


school under 


of the Northwestern Sangerbund 
100 active 
members, Theodore 
Thomas performed, in 1897, Kaun’s symphony with great 
in 1898, festival 


march, which is dedicated to the American nation, and in 


Milwaukee Mannerchor, which, consisting 


has already won a high reputation. 
success at Chicago and Milwaukee; his 
1899 his overture to the opera “The Painter of Antwerp 


Kaun has so far written two operas, one symphony, one 
poem, one suite for grand orchestra, six cham 


“Nor 


symphoni 


ber music works, thirty songs, and a cantata, 


mannenabschied,” for male chorus with orchestra. 

As regards the success and the value of the chamber 
music performed here in Berlin, my confréres of the criti- 
coinciding in their 


ol 


cal quill are unanimous in their praise, 
Instead 
ot Otto 


favorable opinions with my own the latter 


however, I prefer giving you that Lessmann in 


translation. He writes in the Allgemeine Musikzeitung as 
follows: 

“Hugo Kaun, who, after having absolved his studies, 
took up his residence in Milwaukee, where he acts as a 


pioneer for German music and German conception of art, 


came before the public of his native city with a number 


Through the last performed, his 
difficult 


of his own compositions 


Second String Quartet, he made it for the critic 


to judge objectively of the value of his First String Quar 


tet and a piano Trio 


“For as interesting in invention and as skillful in forma 


tion both these works may be, they are overpowered by 
the Second Quartet, in which a great, strongly feeling 
talent expresses itself in perfectly masterly manner and 
in a tone language which is permeated with noblest 


Mr 
terior or interior forms; 


euphony Kaun does not stick closely to either ex 
he writes a quartet in two move 
ments, and a second one which he opens as well as closes 
movement, and within each of these move 


with a slow 


ments he expands after his own pleasure, unmindful of 


the even measure of each section; but he offers always 
and this is, after all, the principal 
deeply felt and masterly. worked out music. 

“The First Quartet has a history. The composer had 
just finished the first the of the 
disaster of the proud steamer Elbe reached him. Bonds 
friendship had existed between Kaun 


thing—captivating, 


movement when news 
of the most intimate 


and the brave captain of the steamer who went down as 
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last man on board with hundreds of people Then the 
composer concluded to set after his own fashion a monu 
ment to this brave man, and he wrote as second and final 


movement of his First Quartet a funeral song, ‘Upon the 
Death of a Hero.’ The movement thus grew to a bold, 
but vivid musical painting of the horrible catastrophe, 
and from this viewpoint it must be considered, if one 


wants to comprehend exactly its contents 
“The Second Quartet combines in itseli everything that 
can stamp it as an eminent creation in the field of modern 


chamber music, viz., important, captivating thoughts of 
exceptional clear and vivid 


ness and sharp profile, genuine 


thematic workmanship, entrancing euphoniousness, and, 
above all, a warmth of feeling which irresistibly takes 
hold of and moves the listener The Halir Quartet or 
ganization and the Hollandish Trio performed the works 


in pre-eminently beautiful style. One could well perceive 


in their performance that these gentlemen were themselves 
carried away by the music they interpreted 
A brilliant 


specially 


Eweyk achieved with the songs, 
(At Home), 
audience called the 


His 


success Van 


the one entitled “Daheim” which 


he was forced to repeat Phe com 


poser upon the platform after each work success 


was a pronounced one 


Tonkunstler Society Meeting. 


AST evening (Tuesday) the Tonkiinstler Society met 








at Liichow’s, on East Fourteenth street. The musi 
cal program presented was as follows 
x for pia and violin, F major (MS.) Spielter 
The composer and Henry Schradieck 
I ir Songs for Sopran Saar 
Sehnsucht, op. 19, N 3 
rhranen (MS.). 
Harfenmadchen’s Lied, oj 3, No. 2 
Sternlein, op. 19, N I 
Mrs. Dora E. P I ed by the composer 
Pian soli 
Frihlingsrauschen 
Menuett 
At the Spring 
Le 1 Winkler 
String Quartet, B flat minor, op. 4 lanéjew 
David Mannes, first violin; Ludwig Marum, second violin 
Jacob Altschueler. viola; Leo Schulz, ‘ce 


Singers Who Are Popular. 
OUISI B. VOIGT, William 


tenor; Richard Byron Overstreet 
Katharine 


soprano, all 


H 


basso; Grace Pres- 


soprano; Rieger, 


ton, contralto; 
Maconda, 
evidently the most popular singers in 


Fisk, contralto, and Charlotte 


artists of the higher calibre, are 


America this season 


They are being extensively booked throughout the coun 


try with the big festivals, &c., and also for considerable 
orchestral appearances 

Mr. Loudon G. Charlton is on the road in the interest 
of the artists under his management, and states that he has 
ittle trouble in procuring contracts for these singers 

Lotta Mills. 

Lotta Mills, the eminent young pianist, has _ been 
booked in Norfolk, Va., for a recital on February 18, 
1901. Besides a number of recitals with leading women’s 
clubs, she has been extensively booked by her manager 
Mr. Charlton, for joint recitals with Flavie Van den 
Hende, the Belgian ’celliste 

Flavie Van den Hende, 

Mr. Charlton announces that he has just booked this 
umous ‘cellist with the Morning Choral Club, of St 
Louis, February 5, 1901 Miss Van den Hende will mak« 
1 series of short tours with Lotta Mills, pianist 
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Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos an 
string instruments. 


ven singly or in classes. 


Instruction 
Special course for children. 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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GLENN HALL 
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Masscexes? HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
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Private Studio and Address: 
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CINCINNATI, November 17, 1900. 


RANK VAN DER STUCKEN sent in his res- 
ignation to-day as dean of the faculty of the 
College of Music, and as conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, both resignations to 

take effect at the expiration of his present six years’ con- 

tract, which will be next May. 

To those initiated in the inner circle of things this step 
did not come as a surprise. Mr. Van der Stucken is a 
man who generally keeps his own counsel, but his most 
intimate friends were not strangers to the fact that he 
really desired a change. 

In my last letter I made a forecast of what was to come, 
although I hardly realized with a prophetic eye that his 
resignation would be handed in so soon. I have already 
paid tribute to the work which Mr. Van der Stucken ac- 
complished with the orchestra. Both as an organizer and 
a perfecter of details he showed skill, perseverance, good 
judgment and indomitable energy. He did not have the 
faculty of being without enemies—but the best and strong- 
est men in all the higher professions of life are in the same 
predicament, and the weakest creature in the world is the 
one who is so insignificant as not to be able to make 
them 

From the time of his coming to this city a small coterie 
of musicians and dilettanti made up an opposition party. 
Why shouldn’t they? It was their privilege. They never 
made any allowances for the difficulties which Mr. Van 
der Stucken had to overcome in bringing order out of 
chaos and amalgamating heterogeneous elements into 
something like a homogeneous mass. It was uphill work 
all the time. With all the heroic efforts of the women of 
the Orchestra Association, funds were lacking to bring to 
the city more much needed first-class material. Defects 
had to be covered up as skilfully as possible. The results 
under these circumstances can only be adjudged wonder- 
Mr. Van der Stucken brought out many orchestral 
He seemed to be partial to the new modern 
3ut he did not overlook the old classics—Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Surely his course in this 
matter had an educational influence. And a conductor 
who does not show some individuality in his conception 
and interpretative faculty, and who is an abject slave to 
traditions, is a stick and a mere machine. 

At the College of Music Mr. Van der Stucken’s task 
was more difficult. He found methods which were 
confusing and did not co-operate to the best artistic re- 
All these defects he rectified, and he raised the edu- 
Examina- 


cy 
ul 
novelties. 


schools. 


even 


sults 
cational standard of the college to a high level. 
tions were made on a more rigid basis, and the obtaining 
of diplomas and certificates was made more difficult. In 
effecting radical changes in the academic department, Mr. 
Van der Stucken, naturally enough, encountered not only 
adverse criticism but opposition. But he had a principle 
in view, and he followed it out to the end. The reputation 
of the College of Music as an educational institution was 
at stake, and he put it on a solid, substantial basis. It is 
well to emphasize, too, that his. relations with the college 
and orchestra authorities were always the most pleasant. 
Mr. Van der Stucken has not yet matured any plans for 





the future, but it is probable that when his labors are 
closed here he will go East. It would be idle at this time 
to discuss who his successor will be. The question of con- 
tinuing the orchestra after this season is just at present of 
greater moment. If that can be done a suitable successor 
will be found. 

Already in the local ranks some men have been dis- 
cussed in this connection—such as Michael Brand, John 
A. Brockhoeven and Louis Ehrgott. The latter was mu- 
sical director of the Golden Jubilee Sangerfest. However, 
it is likely that a local man will not be selected. 

In regard to the future of the College of Music every- 
thing looks bright, if only all personal jealousies and bick- 
erings and little discontents in the household will be 
dropped. All forces must be in sympathy with each other 
to make it a success. Already the wisdom of having an 
assistant director, as business manager, is asserting itself. 
A. J. Gantvoort is proving himself to be a man of rare 
executive ability, and the enrollment of pupils has been 
increased 20 per cent. over that of last year. 

©®A® 

The big Sangerfest Building, the construction of which 
was largely responsible for an enormous deficit at the 
Golden Jubilee celebration of the North American Sanger- 
bund in this city was sold at public auction on Thursday 
last for a mere song. 

“Am I bid $25,000 as a starter for this great Sangerfest 
hall, that cost $100,000?” droned Auctioneer W. V. Eber- 
sole to a small crowd of contractors, Sangerfest directors 
and spectators, as he paced back and forth on a bench in 
the vast auditorium. 

“What! No bid for this great building? Let me have 
20,000, and if you won’t start it at this, some one bid 


fe 


a 


$15,000,” pleaded the auctioneer. 

“T’ll give $1,500,” said Contractor James Dolman. 

“Come, come, gentlemen; I mean the entire building.” 
was the auctioneer’s answer to Dolman’s bid. 

“Oh, excuse sarcastically replied Dolman; “I 
only wanted to buy one of the electric lanmps.” 

The auctioneer was compelled to start off with this bid, 
and after a little persuasion he got a $2,500 bid out of 
Contractor Farrell. Then the bidding advanced in single 
hundreds until $5,200 had been reached. At this figure 
the immense building was sold to the Buckeye Wrecking 
and Salvage Company, C. F. Sievers, president. Sic transit 
gloria mundi! 

The conditions of the sale were that the building and 
the electric 


me!” 


its entire contents, with the exception of 
lights and wiring and the sewer pipes, go to Sievers, but 
he will not be given possession until three months later. 
This is because the Sangerfest Hall Company has a couple 
of deals on hand by which the building may be let tem- 
porarily for conventions. As soon as the building shall 
have been turned over to Sievers he will have three months 
in which to remove or wreck it. 

Originally the Sangerfest Building was to have cost 
$26,000, but changes had to be made, and when the day 
of the opening of the Sangerfest came the total cost 
footed up nearly $100,000. The structure seats 14,000 
people, and in this capacity is surpassed by only two other 
buildings in this country, the New York Madison Square 
Garden and the Chicago Coliseum. 

In the construction of the building the lumber cost 
$35,000, there being 2,100,000 feet used; there is $25,000 
worth of wrought iron work, and $15,000 worth of plumb- 
ing, galvanized iron work and electric wiring. The cost of 
labor on the building is estimated at $25,000. 

The deficit of the Sangerfest was $73,000. This has 
been reduced to $54,000. The $5,200 realized from the 
sale will be devoted to decreasing this debt. The matter 
of the indebtedness of the company will be taken to the 
courts to determine the individual liability of its members. 
This is because two members of the company are dead, 
and several of the others are said to be insolvent. 


Recently an attempt was made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to secure the vast building for the city, but while it 
was all but successful, it failed at the last moment. The 
plan was to raise a fund of $100,000, part of which would 
be used in liquidating the debt of the Saengerfest Com- 
pany and making the building a permanent and substan- 
tial one. This was submitted to the Saengerfest directors, 
with the proviso that two conditions must be fulfilled. 
The first was that the cost of making the building a per- 
manent one must not be too great, and, second, the condi- 
tions for obtaining a lease, with the privilege of purchase 
of the ground on which the building is, would have to be 
favorable. As the cost of making the vast building a per- 
manent structure was estimated to be $25,000, the first 
condition was made satisfactory; but a snag was struck in 
the second, for no satisfactory lease could be obtained 
from the directors of the Zoological Gardens, who own 
part of the ground. Thus the undertaking was frustrated 
®Aa©® 

Miss Louise B. Voigt, dramatic soprano, is announced 
to have kindly donated to Trinity Church, Covington, an 
She has arranged for Thursday even- 
the following program: 


evening of song. 
ing, November 22, 


ee WH ON, CINE soo vec cccccnencccveseccnerccnnccs Haydn 
PE Cis cnccvecavesscocccnccvssnctcbosoceveseseoyssep ae 
St. Mics cedsdbicudhetseuncsaobaesandiecttecsvoceeeeveoses ...- Schubert 
Se. CE SI sce rnccccnccebescepeincevincieccesueses Schubert 





waitin Cdiendbnateduntbennevchuescedne Schubert 


My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair....... .. Haydn 
We I a sivcnccedsnvecasccucseyesees ..- Purcell 
SE ie We cas icedudenpivieckaabaaneness a . Parker 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest..............-. .. Parker 
Se Se Caan cl dicen cuascuscunsandboanswenes Wagner 


Liebestreu -+++++-Brahms 
eT Se Oe cs ba cennadeibeusbeniesctncessteosveces sous 


Biggerstaff 


Brahms 
SE DED, ccincisccccescesse , 
Dedicated to Miss Voigt. 


Immer leiser wird 


EEE -ehpusmadeiudieteatcndseentambictiaeeedode W oodmann 
ee Se I cn ccncennantesensesens pb ebeweondnedas 
Bee SEO TE PONOND BD occa ccccoccecsoecececcaveneccees .- Blume 
ee IN sadindudtnscheapedevaddseviectsveubecstor .Spicker 
Wie nachte mir der Schlummer, Freischiitz............. .» Weber 


Symphony 
The 
was spirited, and the Business Men’s Club took an active 
The total amount realized in premiums from 


of choice seats for the 


The 


season yesterday was decidedly encouraging 


auction sale 


bidding 


interest in it. 
the four hours’ sale was $1,536, the total number of seats 
for which premiums were paid being 334, thus making the 
average considerably higher than year's 
H. C. Ezekiel conducted the sale, as he did in former years 
Mrs. F. H. Alms secured the first choice at a premium of 
$20. His Honor Mayor Julius Fleischmann secured the 
next choice at $15; the Business Men’s Club committee, 
the third, at $13. the Mayor 
Fleischmann, Mrs. F. H. Alms, Mrs. Frank Enger, Frank 
Wiborg, Thomas P. Egan and Harry Levy 
©®A® 

Miss Nora K. Schormer, violinist, Dr 
Schormer, of this city, who is continuing her studies under 
Arno Hilf, writes an interesting letter to her father, dated 
Among other things, she says: “I 
He 
praised my work, and said that he was going to write to 
you and tell you how I am progressing. He praises my 
work continually, and keeps on encouraging me to such a 
degree that I am practicing conscientiously and am trying 
I will begin the Fifth Concerto 
but 


any previous 


Among boxholders are 


daughter of 


Leipsic, October 25. 
played the entire Vieuxtemps Concerto for Mr. Hilf. 


to accomplish something. 
of David next Tuesday. It is a 
difficult for me. Mr. Hilf played part of it for me yester 
day, but it didn’t seem so difficult, judging from the way 
he played it. Whenever he came to a difficult passage h¢ 
would look at me just to see what I thought about it, or 
how it impressed me. If I looked serious he would burst 
out laughing and say: ‘Es ist so leicht!’ but I 
yout it is more than ‘leicht’ for me. He is beyond a doubt 


beautiful concerto, 


assure 


the greatest violinist I have ever heard, and I think that 
if he ever makes a tour through the United States he will 


meet with great success.” J. A. Homan 
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Musical 


A number of music students in Rockland, Me., have or- 
ganized a “Beethoven Musical Club.” 
©®A® 
November 21 the St. Paul (Minn.) Mo- 
zart Club’s second concert of the season. 
®A® 


The Framingham (Mass.) Musical Association’s plans 


is the date of 


for the season are in process ol completion 


®A® 
The Belmont (Mass.) Orchestral Club will probably 
give several concerts in the town hall this winter. 
©®A® 


The Mozart Club, of Jamestown, N. Y., has engaged 
Whitney Tew, basso, of London, England, and also 


H 


the Pittsburg Orchestra for a concert on December 13 


®A ® 
Officers of the Musical Endeavor Society, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., have been elected as follows: Vere 


Keeleer, president; Forest Feeback, vice-president, and 


Jessie Averill, secretary 


®A® 
The Woman’s Musical Club, of Ottawa, Canada, will 
give concerts every week instead of fortnightly, as for- 


merly. Ernest von Dohnanyi has been engaged for a re 
y 3 gag 


cital to take place during the latter part of this month. 
DAG 


the 
Grand 


the board of 
Federation of Musical (¢ 
Mich., November 14 


a program for the biennial 


of 


management 
in 


A special meeting ol 
National 


Rapids, 


lubs was held 
object being to ar 
to held next 


on the 


range festival be 


spring in Cleveland, Ohio 
OA 
The Nyack, N. Y., Musical Society has elected the fol 
Miss Adel Guerber, Mrs. Charles Mor 
Williamson, 
Blauvelt, George B 
William 


Lincoln Stewart 


(e 


lowing directors: 
rell, Miss 
vo 
Joseph I 
and J 


George E. Baldwin, George 
Helmle, G. Edwin Gregory, 


Keenholts, Jacob 


Edna 


Cornell, Bollinger 


©®A ® 
The Chromatic Club, of Troy, N. Y., announces four 
recitals, to be given in Association Hall on dates ar 
ranged as follows: December 6, Ernest von Dohnanyi 
and Fritz Kreisler; January 10, Madame Schumann- 


Heink; February 7, the Kneisel Quartet and Miss Lotta 


Mills, and March 28, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
®©®A® 


The Woman’s Musical Guild, of Des Moines, 
was organized in December, 1896, now belongs to the Na 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs 
Mrs. Chas. S. Hardy, president; Mrs. Geo, F. Henry, 
Mrs 
Brown treasurer, and Miss Fanny Crowly, librarian, 
Mrs. A. H Miss Maud Witmer and Miss 


Harriet Hatton form the advisory committee, and officers 


Ia., which 


Officers of the guild 
are: 
vice-president; Miss Margaret McLoney, secretary; 
Cc. & 


while Crellin, 













For Dates and Terms address 
H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Eastern Representative : 


Western Representative : 


Mrs. McCain, Mrs. T. F. 


committee; 


Steven- 
executive Mrs 
Miss M« 
Loney, sub-treasurer; Mrs Hoffman, librarian, and 
Miss Many 


tistic programs have been presented by members of this 


of the chorus include: 
Miss Lida Thompson, 
Magoun Miller, 


son, 


Emily secretary ; Margaret 
G. A 
Robinson, assistant ar 


Gertrude librarian 


society, features of the season 1900-1901 being of special 
interest. 

a 
At the residence of one of its members, the 


3rooklyn, N. Y 


© © 


Laurier Mu 


sical Club, of recently gave an interest 


ing recital, the performers inc!uding Miss Mary E. Cook, 
soprano; Miss Marion B. Kinne, violinist; Miss Lydia 
Shultz, pianist, and Adolph B. Rodenbeck, bass Miss 


Elsie Ray Eddy, a Brooklyn soprano, is president of the 
club 
O©A® 
From Maude Adams to Mrs. Gilbert! Bright thea 
trical rays were these. Vixewise X-rays. But the light 
opera program presented this fal! by the Strollers’ Club, 


at its Waldorf-Astoria “Ladies’ Day,” was monotonous 
in the extreme. No chamber music. No vocal selections 
Just an orchestra playing comic opera creations—waltzes, 


from 3 to 6 p. m All contributions 
Strollers, including the 
Richard Henry War 


songs and marches 
were composed and directed by 
well-known organist and conductor 

ren, and the indefatigable De Koven 


@Aaege 


In perusing acounts of concerts given by musical clubs 
must be 
It would 


appear that programs and dates having been jotted down, 


in some of the smaller American cities, readers 


impressed by the ambiguity of many sentences 


little thought is devoted to proper construction. However, 


presidents, secretaries and treasurers need not feel slighted, 


for recently in an English paper Her Majesty Queen Vic 


toria was subjected to similar treatment, as the ensuing 


paragraph illustrates: 
“Presently Lord Pembroke and Sir Ponsoby Fane man 


aged that the vast concourse of men and women in the 
grounds should form two long lanes, and between them 
the Queen and Princess passed slowly in their carriage, 
drawn by two grays, bowing right and left.” 


( 
e 


OA 


Comprehensive and interesting accounts of the devel 


hievements individual musical 


Musical 


report 


and 


eived di 


nts, ac 


plans of 


rut 


opm 
COURIER 
for 


being rex 
the 


columns 


clubs are 
This 
these 

The 


ganized in the 


uily by 
ome 


month ensuing il was written 


Musical 
of 


Col., 


twelve charter 


Club, Denver 


18QI 


Tuesday of was or 


mem 
popu 


membership was limited to seventy-five 


autumn with 


bers. In subsequent seasons, as it grew rapidly in 


larity, the active 
A chorus 


was formed early in the club’s history and the 


conductor 


former now comprises about fifty voices, the 
being Miss Hattie Louise Sims. The chorus is one of 
the most popular features of the club’s evening concerts 

A large associate membership defrays expenses. For 
$5 each associate member receives two tickets and is 


privileged to hear three artists’ recitals, which are among 


the most brilliant social and musical events of the season; 
also three afternoon musicales, at which the active mem 
bers furnish the program 

This club began to bring artists to Denver about five 
years ago, and has already a notable list to its credit 
Marsick, Plunket Greene, Madame Carrefio, Mr. and Mrs 


Georg Henschel, Miss Villa Whitney White, Madame 





AMERICAN 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Zeisler, Mrs Fisk, 
Heinrich, Mrs Ford 


Prominent local musicians have also appeared 


Katharine 


Seabury 


Max 


and 


Heinrich and Julia 
Jackson 
rhis year 


Leonora 


the artists will be Madame Blauvelt, November 23; Go 
dowsky, February 21, and the Spiering Quartet, April 26. 
An illustrated lecture on “Tristan and Isolde” will be 
given at one the afternoon musicales by Prof. Rubin 
Goldmark, of Colorado Springs rhe private work ol 
the club keeps pace with its public enterprises, and this 
winter the following forms the outline study For the 
first four programs, Schumann, Mozart, Schubert and 
Handel, or one composer each afternoon. For the sec 
ond period, lyric, dramatic and epic selections will be 
given by vocalists, while instrumentalists will take up 
symphonies, with one afternoon for characteristic national 


period the mod 


and | 


Juring the third ern composers 


(America, 


musi¢ 


Russia, Germany rance will be con 
sidered 


In th 


the ning of musical 
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Future plans of the 


follows 





cago, have been outlined omcially as 

November 26, 1900—Committee, Mrs. C. F. Everett and 
Miss Marion Carpenter. Misscellaneous 

December 3—The club will hold an evening reception, 

in the galleries of the Art Institute, at 8 

December 10—Recital by the following club members: 
Mrs. Harry Lee Williams, soprano, and Miss Elsie 
Haggard, piano 

January 7, 1901—Committee, Mrs. William D. McIlvaine 
and Mrs. Arthur W. Underwood. Miscellaneous 

January 21—Committee, Miss Frances W. Moss and Miss 
Louise Troost. Special program 

February 4—Open meeting. Committee, Miss Maud Jen 
1ings and Mrs. Charles L. Krum 

February 18—Recital by two club members 

March 4—Committee, Miss Margaret Easter Miscel 
laneous 

March 18—Committee, Miss Gertrude Merrick and Mrs 
Aubrey Warren. Russian music 

April 1—Committee, Mrs. William C. Lawson and Miss 
Laura Alshuler 

April 15—Committee, Mrs. E. H. Brush and Mrs. Ann 
ette R. Jones. Folksongs and characteristic dances 

April 29—Program arranged by executive committee 


Broad Street Conservatory Recital. 


RECITAL by the pupils of the Broad Street Con 

A servatory of Music was given last evening in their 
concert hall, 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia 

The well selected program, which included piano, vocal 

and concerted numbers for piano and strings from the 


c 
I 
( 
I 
I 


lassic composers, was artistically performed by the mem 


vers of the different departments— Misses Mattie Fryer, Ida 
s0ugler, Oliva Strain, Ruth Peterson, Zoe Sharp, Claud 

larley and Stanley Muschamp, piano department; Miss 
illian Buhre and M. London, vocal department; Miss 


Althea J. Cushing, violin department 


TOUR 


The Eminent Russian Prantist, 





L. H. MUDGETT, 








S. KRONBERG, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 


New Music Hall, Huntington Ave. 


New Coates House, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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\t Washington, Ia., Mrs. Norton’s pupils gave a musical 
late 

\ students’ recital was given at 
Cleveland, Ohio, School of music on the roth. 

Professor Ault’s East Side piano pupils gave a recital 


in October. 


the recital hall of the 


at his music room, Fort Worth Tex., recently. 

Miss Mae Potter’s music class gave a concert on the 
2d at her home on Eleventh street, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Frank Flanagan, violinist, assisted Miss Florence Ter- 
rell at her recital on the 9th, in Wakelin Hall, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

There was a delightful reception and musical given by 
Mrs. Minnie Cross to her piano pupils at her residence, 
rroy, N. Y., recently 

A musical given at the Temple 
Natchez, Miss., on the 8th, by Miss Miriam Heidenrich 
ind Miss Clara Gotthelf. 
the pupils’ recital at the Conservatory 

was under the direc- 


was Opera House, 


[he program of 
Hall, Cleburne, Tex ’ 
tion of Miss Katie Hammons. 

Prof Foster has been permanently engaged 
President the 


November 1, 


Byron L. 
Meyer the 
Macomb, 


musica! instructor of 
Normal College at Ill. 
[he executive committee of the Arkansas Music Teach- 


\ssociation will soon have their first meeting and be- 


as 


by 


gin to plan great things for the next music festival. 
On the 2d Theodore Rentz gave a recital at Pittsburg, 


Pa. He was assisted by Miss Olive A. Beach, soprano, and 

Misses Elizabeth C. McNally and Mary Geyer, pianists. 
Miss Nellie Emeline Lard, soprano, assisted by Mrs. 

Ora L. Atchinson, violinist, and Leland Ranney, pianist, 


gave a recital in Memorial Hall, Springfield, Mass., on the 
16th 

Miss Abercrombie, Miss Case, Mr. Hiatt, Harry Schopp, 
Roy Penniwell, Edna Goldstandt, and Miss Lottie Whit- 
ock have registered for music study at the Sickner Con- 
servatory, Wichita, Kan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will A. Watkin issued cards for a recital 
by their daughter, Miss Maidie, on the night of the 8th, at 
Watkin Music Hall, Dallas, Tex. Miss Watkin 
sisted by Miss Kate Schneider. 

hose who took part in the concert given by the Cripple 
Col.. Liedertafel, 11, at Coor’s Hall, 
were Miss Mabel Buechner and Prof. Schmidt, J. Craw- 

rd, G. Buechner and W. Yanish. 

Che pupils of the Topeka, Kan., Musical Conservatory, 
under the direction of Mrs, Violet B. McCoy, gave the 
st a series of monthly recitals Wednesday evening, 
tober 31, at 118 West Eighth street. 

William C. Hammond, of Holyoke, Mass., gave an organ 
recital in the Congregational church on the 14th, under the 
auspices of the music committee of the Woman’s Relief 


was as- 


Nov ember 


, 
L_reeck, 


i 
oO 


Club. Mr. Hammond was assisted by Miss Dickinson, 
prano 

Mrs. Catherine Sylvester, late of Lyons and Rochester, 

been engaged as soprano in the choir of the First 


Presbyterian Church, Lansingburg, N. Y., in place of 


GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
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Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 


Studio: Si EAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 


W M . H . SONG RECITALS, 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 











For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Kober. Mrs, Sylvester acquired her musical educa- 

tion in New York and Boston. 

Miss Irma Poindexter, Miss Jenny Pearson, Miss Freda 
Glitky, Miss Lucille Wyms, Miss Abby Johnson, Mrs. Leon 
Gross and Miss Grace Potter appeared in a concert at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., recently. 

The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. William Snyder gave a re- 
cital recently at Benton Harbor, Mich. Misses Mattie 
Cogshall, Lucy Van Horn and Ina Smith, as well as a 
number of pupils from St. Joseph, played. 

The Albany (N. Y.) Musical Association has taken up 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” for its first concert. This 
work was recently performed at the festival at Birming- 
ham, England, conducted by Hans Richter. 

Miss Josephine Ricker gave an informal musical at 
her home, Quincy, Ill, recently. The program was in 
charge of Prof. Maurice Hodgden, who, with Miss Steele 
and Miss Vandeventer, furnished the music. 

A concert arranged by Miss Gay Ragland took place at 
the Academy of Music, Richmond, Va., on the 13th. Among 
those participating were Conway Gordon, Mrs. Durrett, 
Capt. Frank W. Cunningham, Miss Lillian Taylor and 
others. 

The faculty of music of The Western, Oxford, Ohio, 
gave their annual recital October 26. Miss Bushnell, Miss 
Mary Josephine Wight, Miss Alice Porter, Professor 
Froehlich, Miss Sarah Wight and Miss Bishop gave the 
program. 

A piano recital under the direction of Mrs. Fowler was 
given at Association Hall, Williamsport, Pa.,on the gth, 
by Miss Florence Scholl, assisted by Miss Charlotte Wed- 
digan, Miss Susanne Krape, James Long Smith and Tra- 
vette Maffett. 

At Memphis, Tenn., a concert was given on the 5th by 
the Amorita Guitar and Mandolin Club, Miss Mattie Read, 
Miss Lulah Ragsdale, Claude Johnston, Miss Anaise 
Fuchs, Miss June Southall, F. Y. Anderson and Miss 
Martha Trudeau. 

A musical recital was given at the Willard Street M. E. 
Church, Ottumwa, Ia., recently under the direction of Miss 
Alberta Powell, of South Ottumwa, in which she and her 
pupils, assisted by Miss Louise Wolfe and Miss Lora War- 
ren, rendered the program. 

An afternoon reception was given on the 3d, from 3 un- 
til 5, at No. 7 Terrace place, Danbury, Conn., by Mrs. 
Adolphe Tumerelle, for the members of her piano class. 
It was also the occasion of a short musical program which 
was rendered by the pupils. 

Harry E. Woodstock has arranged a series of organ re- 
citals to be given Tuesday afternoons during November 
at St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, Conn. At the first re- 
cital on the 13th he was assisted by Mrs. Nora Russell- 
Haesche, soprano, and F. S. Weld, baritone. 

Miss Sarah C. Very gave an October course of lectures 
on music to club women in Freehold, N. J., and began a 
course on November 1 in Catskill, N. Y., before the Music 
Students’ Club, of which Miss Mets is president. Later 
Miss Very will lecture before the music section of the 
Woman’s Club of Amherst, Mass. 

The 192d recital of the University School of Music was 
held on the 1st in Freize Memorial Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The chief work of the concert was done by Bernard Sturm. 
Miss Ruth J. Martin assisted Mr. Sturm on the piano. 
William A. Howland and Miss Clara Josie Jacobs, the re- 
cently appointed assistant in the vocal department, sang. 

An organ recital was given on the 7th for the benefit of 
the English Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, in the 
church, on Warner avenue, Greenville, N. J. Those who 


J. Anton Gross, soprano of L’Eglise du St. Esprit, New 
York city; Miss J. Florence Gillan, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. 
T. Troutman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Amy Winning recently gave a pupils’ recital at 
her home, 1124 Henry street, St. Joseph, Mo. 

The first recital of the Beethoven Conservatory, St. 
Louis, Mo., took place on the 3d before a large audience. 
Professor E. Allen Taussig, the vocal teacher of the Con- 
servatory, gave three songs, and Professor Bertram Ma- 
ginn, of the faculty, gave three piano solos. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Stephen Martin gave a musical tea 
on the 3d at their home in Walnut street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
The soloists of the afternoon were Miss Jane Lang, con- 
tralto; Frederick Charles Freemantle, tenor; Miss Lyde 
Bradley and Miss Katherine Ellis, sopranos, and Miss 
Lucy Parson Hine, pianist. 

A recital was given by the pupils of Mrs. Hattie Smith 
at her studio, Baxter Springs, Kan., recently, when the 
following took part: Bessie Dent, Mildred Cross, Myrtle 
Stein, Jessie Cooper, Carrie and Florrie Girten, Clara 
May Noble, Mamie Williams, Mrs. Haley, Julia Hogan, 
Dora Newhouse, Rosine Simpson and Frankie Daniels 

All social and musical Toledo (Ohio) was interested 
in the giving of Mrs. Pyle’s comic opera on Wednesday 
of last week. “The Bandit’s Bride’’ was the work chosen 
and the Toledo Four Hundred Opera Company took part, 
William G. Smith, Miss Frances Smith, Waldron Laskey, 


George W. Stevens and Mrs. Leonore Sherwood Pyle 
being in the cast. 

Congratulations are extended to Mrs. Whitworth, Er 
nest Orchard, John Rupert and George Edwards, and 


Miss Verna Golden, the violinist from Minneapolis, who 
so ably assisted them, for the artistic success attending 


the concert at Stone’s Music Hall, Fargo, N. Dak., re 
cently. 

Some of the pupils of S. Clay Gilbert gave a piano 
recital in the First Baptist Church, Tenth street and 


Signor S. 
Others who 
Mary Willis, 
Elsie Gertrude 
Merton Sowle, 


Harmon place, Minneapolis, Minn., on the 8th 
R. Valenza, harpist, assisted in the program. 
took part were Misses Helen Hobart, 
Blanche Haverstock, Charlotte Feely, 
Gage, Dora Armstrong, Towler, Messrs 
Eugene Kimball, Carl Willis and Clyde Dickerson 
Among those who sang in the chorus of the Oratorio So 
ciety at Kansas City, Mo., recently was Mrs. Cotsworth, 
who trained a number of the heard 
Nearly fifty years ago Mrs. Cotsworth sang in the chorus 
of Haydn’s “Creation” in Exeter Hall, London, with a so- 
ciety of 800 members, an orchestra of 300, under the direc- 
The soloists on this occasion were Jenny 


voices with hers. 


tion of Benedict. 
Lind, soprano; Sims Reéves, tenor, and Whitney, bass. 

On Thursday evening, November 8, a recital was given in 
Bomberger Memorial Hall, under the direction of the mu 
sical department of Ursinus College, at Collegeville, Pa 
Miss Julia Theresa Wilson, a student and also a teacher of 
the South Broad Street Conservatory, of Philadelphia, was 
the pianist. The violinist was Miss Edith Overholt Mc 
Cain, who is a graduate of Martinus Van Gelder’s school 
in Philadelphia. They were assisted by D. Stanleigh R 
Meaker, ’cellist, and Morris London, baritone. 

At the studio of William Harkness Arnold, Providence, 


R. L., on the 12th was given the first pupils’ recital by Miss 
Holt, Miss Scattergood, Mr. Jacques, Miss Ingalls, Mr. 
Pearson, Miss Willard, Miss Morse, Mr. Carlin, Miss 


Whipple, Miss O’Leary, Mr. McLeod, Miss Hill, Mr. Robb, 
Miss Foster, Mr. Alverson, Miss Fisher, Mr. Lenz and 
Miss Baker. Among those present were the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. James F. Field, Miss Thurston, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Mann, Miss Mowry, John Cummings, Miss 





took part were: George L. Weitz, of New York city; Mrs. 
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Margaret Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence G. Hamilton, 
Howard R. Heydon, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Morgan, Rev 
Mr. Jones, Mrs. George A. Holbrook, Miss Holbrook, Mr. 


and Mrs. Thomas Prestwich and Mrs. Angela Mulvey 
Hutchinson. 
A school of music has been established in Pittsfield, 


Mass., by W. A. Kingman, of that city, under the title of 
the Kingman School of Music. It has been organized for 
the purpose of giving its pupils such advantages as a pri- 
vate teacher cannot offer, such as ensemble work and class 
instruction in harmony, sight singing and musical history 
The faculty is as follows: Walter Henry Way, piano, voice, 
organ and harmony; Carl Franz Escher, graduate of the 
University of Vienna, violin; William Alvin Kingman, vio 
loncello; Roscoe D. Kingman, violin; Theodore Kilian, 
flute, piccolo and contra bass; Herbert C. Kells, cornet; 
Louis B. Colburn, clarinet. 

A concert was given by Kenneth F. Bingham, baritone, 
at Commonwealth Hall, East Orange, N. J., November 16 
Mr. Bingham was assisted by Miss Neva Fenno, soprano; 
Miss Mary Henry, violinist, and Mrs. J. H. McKinley, 
The following ladies consented to act as patron- 
esses: Mrs. Aaron Adams, Mrs. Edward W. Ashley, Mrs. 
Henry G. Atwater, Mrs. William Barr, Mrs. Henry P. 
Bailey, Mrs. A. Ward Brigham, Mrs. Henry H. Brigham, 
Mrs. E. J. Brooks, Mrs. C. M. Coburn, Mrs. Arthur D. 
Chambers, Mrs. Edward M. Colie, Mrs. H. O. Clark, Mrs. 
L. D. Clarke, Mrs. William T. Cushing, Mrs. Henry M. 
Earle, Mrs. B. W. Franklin, Mrs. H. H. Hall, Mrs. Charles 
Hathaway, Miss Ella Hoyt, Mrs. Cyrus Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Robert Hawkesworth, Mrs. L. F. Hovey, Mrs. George R. 
Howe, Mrs. D. G. Holmes, Mrs. George B. Jones, Mrs 
Alexander King, Mrs. George King, Mrs. James T. Mount, 
Mrs. J. H. McKinley, Mrs. Charles L. Power, Mrs. John 
L. Richards, Mrs. A. H. Ryan, Mrs. T. J. Sanson, Mrs. 
Robert Slimmon, Mrs. Charles A. Sterling, Mrs. John M. 
Thomas, Mrs. Henry D. Tichenor, Mrs. A. C. Trowbridge, 
Mrs. N. E. Whiteside and Mrs. Charles B. Yardley. 


pianist. 





Hugo Becker and His "Cellos. 


UGO BECKER, the distinguished German ‘cellist, who 
is coming to this country in January next under the 


management of Henry Wolfsohn, is the possessor of 
some of the rarest ‘cellos that are now in existence. He 
will bring with him two of these instruments. His best 


‘cello is one made by Ant. Stradivarius, which bears the 
date 1708, at the time when this master was in his glory. 
It was long in a Spanish cloister, from which it was taken 
to Paris, and bought by Villaume. Later it was secured by 
the well-known ‘cellist Elsie Christiana, and after her 
death sight of it was lost for a number of years. 
posed that it was spirited away by some member of her 
family. When next it was heard of it was in the possession 
of the family of the Duke of Marlborough, the grandfather 
of the present duke, from whom it was secured by a mem 
ber of the royal family of Great Britain, and presented to 
It is a beautiful instru- 
His second instrument is 


It is sup- 


the present owner, Hugo Becker. 
ment and in splendid condition. 
of an old Italian make, and he recently refused to part with 
it for $2,500, which price was offered him this past sum- 
mer by a wealthy New Yorker, who met Becker in Paris 








Baernstein Engaged by the Eurydice Club. 


OSEPH S. BAERNSTEIN will be the soloist at the 

concert of the Eurydice Club, of Toledo, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 23, The American basso is in greater demand 
than ever this season. A list of his oratorio engagements 
was published in Tne Musicat Courter last week. 


J 


1900. 





ODOWSKY, the pianist, will make a tour this 
He is booked 
already for appearances in New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mary 
Ohio, Missouri, 


W 


season covering forty States 





Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, 


Colorado, 


land, 


Wisconsin, ashington, Oregon, California, 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 


Texas, Arkansas, Kansas and Georgia Aside from his 
many regular engagements he is to make a tour with the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra 

Ina of the Buffalo 
Maurice Aronson gives interesting 
and work of Leopold Godowsky, whose arrangements of 


Chopin are nowadays so widely attracting attention in the 


Advocate, 
of the 


recent issue Reform 


an acount life 


musical world. Referring to Godowsky’s achievements in 
that particular direction, Mr. Aronson says: 
“A work which has made him famous and will make 


his name a household word with every aspiring pianist is 
just receiving its finishing touches. The publishing house 
Schirmer, of New York, has acquired the copyright of his 
left-hand studies the Etudes of 


Ten of these studies are already published and 


thirty-two based on 


Chopin. 
have caused a stir in musical circles such as has not been 
for the 


since Liszt and Brahms ceased to write 


De Pachmann was so impressed with these studies 


known 
piano 
and with Godowsky’s original compositions that he offered 
to play next year entire Godowsky programs in the capi 
tals of Europe, for the purpose of introducing them to 
wider circles—perhaps the most generous offer of its kind 
on record. In the Godowsky version Chopin’s A minor 
Study, op. 25 No. 4, is the most difficult composition ever 
penned for the left hand, and it contains the keynote to 
one of the most original devices ever conceived, the carry- 
ing of three independent voices in one hand. 

Godowsky’s most recent opus is an entirely original and 


very brilliant version of Weber’s “Invitation a la Valse,” 
dedicated to De Pachmann as a compliment to his strong 
admiration for Weber, whose compositions he plays in an 


inimitable manner. 


Williams-Miles Recital. 


Miles, two 
Mendels 
au 


WILLIAMS and ( 


gave a 
Thursday 


VAN swilym 
popular 
Hall 
dience that 
Both 
As is generally known, both artists ar 


singers, recital at 


sohn last night before an 


artists with marked 





greetc d both 
the { making 
friends Welsh 
men, and among their own countrymen residing in New 
York vicinity both regarded in the nature of 
kinsmen. Last Messrs. Williams and Miles 
at the Welsh concert at Chickering Hall 
either Welshmen 
the Phis 


that occa 


young men have faculty 


cordiality 


and are 
sang 


Now, 
will 


spring 
society 
be 


the 


when sings in the city, many 


welcome them was 


large 
other music 


found in audience to 


case last Thursday Sut the audience on 


also included many lovers and admir 


sion 
ers of both singers 

The one to attract 
opened with a duet, “The ) 
The voices of this tenor and baritone blend 


an audience. It was 


sirds’ 


progtam was 


Passage Farewell,” by 


Hildach 
beautifully at all times, but last Thursday the harmony 
suggested a choir of stringed instruments. The phrasing, 


of both singers were 


singing 


tone production 


the 


grateful? 


enunciation and 


remarkable even in ensemble, and for such 
who would not be 

Miles sang 
Korbay, who is now teaching in England 
Miles’ gifts interpretation his 
ample scope The 


“IT Had a Horse \ 


has very 


Hungarian songs by 
In these songs 


had 


three characteristic 


of and resonant voice 
songs, 
Miles 
Phe an old folksong, 
recalls the Liszt rhapsodies; but the that 
Miles portrays the tragic story to his hearers 
two songs in this group, “Where the 


Through Prairies Swell” and “Shepherd, See My Horse’s 


Hungarian 
Saw,” 


second of these 


Finer None Ever is one 


made his own melody 
text 


The 


Torrents 


it is with 


other 
Tisga 
grieis and disappointments 


Foaming Mane,” also depict 


Williams’ first group of solos included the Beethoven 
cycle of six songs, “To the Distant Beloved.” Although 
suffering from slight hoarseness, Williams imparted to 
these classics his usual beauty of tone and sincere and 
sympathetic style. The poetic titles of the songs—‘O’er 
the Purple Crested Mountain,” “On the Cliffs or in 
Caves,” “Lark! That Sing’st,” “Oh, Would That My 
[rue Love Were Here!” “The Spring Is Returning, 
“Wake Thy Lute”—bespeak the Beethoven ideals 

Miles followed the Seethoven cycle with another of 
his battle horses, Loewe’s ballad, ““Archibald Douglas.” 


Williams’ big number of the evening was the aria from 
Weber’s “Oberon,” Boyhood Trained.’ The 
dramatic gifts of the tenor were revealed in this, as he has 
singing “The Prize 


“From 


on many occasions revealed them in 


from “Die Meistersinger.” 
“Hunting Song,” by Frederic Field 
Miles Welsh 


Faure’s and 


Song” 

After another duet, 
Messrs. Williams 
songs. The recital 
in this the voices of both singers again blended delight 


and sang some 


with 


| 
Bullard, 


closed “Crucifix,” 


fully 
Richard Percy, who accompanied for Messrs. Williams 
and Miles, is worthy of mors His 


than mention 
assistance at the piano was musical, spirited and in sym 


passing 


pathetic accord with each number 
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Boston 
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Wotes. 





17 BEACON STREET, 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, t 
BosTON, Mass., November 17, 1900. 


Caroline Gardner Clarke will be one of the soloists at 
the series of music students’ concerts to be given in Asso- 
ciation Hall later in the season. At the Tuileries on Mon- 
day Madame Clarke of the quartet that sang 
“The Persian Garden,” the others being Katherine Ricker, 
Herbert Thayer and Arthur Wellington. This quartet 
of singers are associated together in church work, and 


was one 


their ensemble singing has been brought to a state of per- 
fection only to be gained by constant practice together. 
Their rendering of “The Persian Garden” brought a large 
to the 
towns, from New Bediord, Newburyport and other cities 


audience Tuileries, many coming from outside 
where the quartet had sung this same music last year. 
On the 22d they will sing it in Augusta, Me., and probably 
in several other cities before the season is over. George 
3urdett was the accompanist. The Rev. Edward Clark 
made some prefatory remarks about the history of the 
“Rubaiyat,” its composer and translator, that were in- 


teresting. 


Mrs. Ernestine Fish is meeting with great success in the 
concert field this season and has many engagements 
booked. Mrs. Fish’s powerful voice and finished style 


are sure to make her a favorite with the public. 

Miss Mary L. Sawyer, pupil of James W. Hill, will ap- 
pear at a concert in Biddeford, Me., on the evening of 
the 21st 
The “Hymn of Praise” is to be given at the Common- 
Avenue Church on Sunday evening, at the first 


musical service of the season. 


wealth 


Zella M. Cole was the accompanist at a recent concert 
in Newton. 
Eugene Caton has recently been engaged as tenor at the 
John’s Episcopal Church, in Cambridge. 
Miss Adelaide Griggs, contralto, has been engaged by 
the Handel Haydn Society for “The Messiah” at 


Christmas 


St 


and 
is to be congratulated for recog- 
nizing a one whose singing in the Bach 
cantata given by the Cecilia Society last winter stamped 
her as an artist of merit. 
Miss Bennett's 


Thursday 


The society 


3oston singer, 


Gertrude recital at Steinert Hall on 
afternoon brought out a large audience, who 
were anxious to hear this clever young woman again. 
That she won further honors and compliments goes with- 
out saying, for she has all the requisites for success in 
her chosen profession. Miss Bennett was assisted by Carl 


Sobeski, and the program was as follows: 


ee CE GE 1. DON cntdincacuscsavrsnctisarannionsseerass Dobson 

PINE, DUNC oiccsscnsccddcavensusddiseibeceseenasensenens Marzials 

Se ar Weiatccceccescdenasescdesgeedechansisesiuestenesbaneaee Soyer 
Miss Bennett. 

Pee ae TP Ge ici isesinwdcnsctvesxscetnscacusiasvendsenes Lloyd 
Til sc tpaee saan pac ta etemuunlatddmiaeodaledenasaindanaiananale Sobeski 
Carl Sobeski. 
rhe Philosopher in the Apple Orchard.......ccccccscsccccseseses Hope 
CE GE NS SRE is is inne sdnvesescestetrereddetersetes Guillon 
Miss Bennett, 


THE MUSI 


Fon Deen. Dae dcasce tnnivenccqasdinsecsvdiccseciadescssintes Brahms 
ee. Fics cinkccd cisccevahh vind i tkdinidiedlscescccécsveutacaces Nevin 
Fee Ge iid keacndedbecncs canteen eines 66bsasicechns Schumann 
Carl Sobeski. 
Ode to .@ Bite cccsecscicoccdegens cesses sedccedsagcepscccvccesgceee 
Be Gree. ceewtivvedsornvesadnedetececancessceccessserrececcuee 
DE Wi agars sh cdesvvnarcnsesodscensunscescceseen¥scgeneee Field 
Wits Ge CE TRCN va fe cccestivcccccccveindececsiccccccgeses Riley 
The Wind and the Moomn............ccccceeeeseeeeeeeeses++ Macdonald 


A Scammer Gitl...ccsccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccscevccceccese 
Miss Bennett. 

An interesting recital was given in the studio of Anne 
Gilbreth Cross this afternoon by some of her own pupils 
as well as those of Lillian Shattuck and Laura Webster. 
The work done by these teachers is of a high order, and 
their pupils always show the fine result of careful train- 
ing, even the smallest and youngest doing their work 
with care and precision and understanding. Mrs. Cross 
has a large class of pupils in Providence, where she goes 
every Wednesday, and this, with the goodly number who 
are studying with her in Boston, keeps her very busy. 

The Harvard Musical Association is to give a recep- 
tion at its rooms on West Cedar street to Emil Paur 
when he comes on later in the month for the concert to 
be given at People’s Temple in H. G. Tucker’s series. 

The recital by the Faelten Pianoforte School in Stein- 
ert Hall, next Thursday evening, will include, besides 
pieces from the classics, several novelties by modern com- 
posers. Miss Susie A. Crane, assisted by Carl Faelten 
and four other members of the faculty, will play the 
Adagio and Finale from the Hummel Concerto in A 
minor, op. 85. 

The Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society is the oldest 
organization of its class in this country. It was organized 
November 7, 1786, thirty years before the historical Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston. It has continued in 
existence to the present day. 

John Jewett Turner will assist the Dorchester Sym- 
phony Orchestra at its second concert on Thursday even- 
ing, November 22, at Whiton Hall, Woman’s Club House, 
Dorchester. 

Carl Armbruster, whose musical lectures in the Lowell 
Institute course and at Association Hall have proved so 
attractive, will give a lecture at People’s Temple on the 
afternoon of Thursday, November 22, taking for his sub- 
ject the Wagner selections which will be performed at 
Mr. Tucker’s symphony concert on the following Mon- 
day. He assisted, usual, by Miss Pauline 
Cramer, and holders tickets for the concert No- 
vember 26 will be admitted without charge. 

Miss Idalia Levy, assisted by T. Adamowski, will give 
a recital in Chickering Hall on Wednesday, December 5, 
at 4 p. m. Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. J. L. Gardner, 
Mrs. Gericke and Mrs, J. Montgomery Sears are patron- 
esses. 

Jessica De Wolf has been engaged to sing the soprano 
part in “The Messiah” with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety December 25. Mrs De Wolf is a stranger to Bos- 
ton, but she has been heard in London and Berlin. 

Miss Edna Marie Goullaud, soprano, will take part in 
’ which will be given at 


will be as 


of of 


Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise,’ 
Gardner, Mass., Tuesday evening, November 20, under 
the direction of Eugene Buzzell, of Worcester, assisted by 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

There will be a recital at Sleeper Hall, New England 
Conservatory of Music, Wednesday evening, November 
21, by Miss Gertrude I. McQueston, reader, assisted by 
Clifford Sprunt, violinist, and Miss Katharine Sutphen, 
pianist. 


Carl Armbruster will conclude his series of lectures on 
the song writers of the world at Association Hall next 
Wednesday afternoon, when he will again be assisted by 
Miss Pauline Cramer, On this Mr. 
Armbruster will consider some of the characteristics 
Rubinstein, Grieg, Jensen, Sommer, Schilling, Berlioz and 
Wagner, and notable examples of the song writing of 
these composers will be sung by Miss Kramer. 

With the coming season the Cecilia Society, under B. J. 
Lang’s continuous direction, will have rounded out a quar 


vocalist. occasion 


of 


ter of a century of musical usefulness in the cause of the 
highest and best forms of vocal music. This 
one in which all of those who have contributed to the suc 
cess of the society may well take pride, and the committee 


record is 


in charge of the coming season’s concerts has made a pro 
gram of selections that cannot fail to attract the musical 
public. The three concerts are to be given on Wednesday 
evenings, December 5, Feburary 13 and April 10, in Sym 
phony Hall, the larger works to be presented with the as 
sistance of the players of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

In February the Rossini Club, of Portland, Me., 


wil! 
give an evening concert, presenting Bach’s Cantata, ““God’s 
Time Is Best” and Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
under the direction of Arthur Hyde, musical director of 
the Emanuel Church, of Boston. 

Miss Eleanor Sproat annonuces two concerts to be 
given in Mt. Hope Hall, Fall River, on Tuesday evening, 
December 11, 1900, and Thursday evening, January 10, 
1901, at 8:15 o'clock, under the patronage of Mrs. Jefferson 
Borden, Mrs. Spencer Borden, Mrs. O. Elton Borden, 
Mrs. David Beattie, Mrs. J. D. D. Comey, Mrs. Benjamin 
S. C. Gifford, Mrs. Clarence M. Hathaway, Mrs. P. J. 
Hurley, Mrs. James F. Jackson, Mrs. M. G. B. Swift, 
Mrs E. A. Tuttle and Mrs. R. W. Thurston. The follow 
ing named artists will assist: Miss Carolyn Boyan, Boston; 


Mrs. Albert T. Albert 7 
Previdence, and Frederic L. Martin, Boston 


Foster, Providence: Foster, 


Those who took part in the musicale given at the resi 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Fred McQuesten, Brookline, last 
week were Mrs. Helen E. H. Wright, of Boston; Miss 
Bertha W Swift, Roxbury; S. G. Rollins, Jr., Boston, A. J 
Jackson, Roxbury; Leon Van Vliet and Carl 
Boston, and Miss Harding, piano soloist, from the Faelten 
School. The Fairbanks and 
Miss Stratton, of Boston. 


Miss Josephine Grout Collier, of Stoneham, a pupil of 


Peirce, 


accompanists were Almon 


Miss Hawkins, gave a piano recital at the studio of Miss 
Hawkins, Boston, November 5. Miss Collier was assisted 
by Miss White. 

Carl Armbruster, assisted by Miss Pauline Cramer, gave 
the third in his course of lectures on “Franz Schubert and 
His Principal Successors” Hall Wednes 
The subject of this lecture was “Franz 


in Association 
day afternoon. 
Liszt and Johannes Brahms.” 

The Apollo Club, B. J. Lang, conductor, gave the first 
concert of this its thirtieth season in Copley Hall Wednes 
Miss Shannah 


day evening. The club was assisted by 


Cumming and E. Cutter, Jr. The solo quartet in the 
“Antigone” chorus was sung by Messrs. Shirley, Faunce, 
Osgood and Hay; the tenor solo in Schubert’s “The 
Almighty” by Mr. Shirley 

Mrs. Frederic Thaxter Parks, Mrs. Loring, Mrs 
Frank Clement, Mrs. Frederick Hovey and Mrs. Charles 
Bisch are the patronesses from Newton Center for the 


song recital of Miss Florence Wood and John Sturgis 


Codman, in Steinert Hall, November 21. Mrs. Fennessey, 
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Mrs. Cumstom, Mrs. Burton and Mrs. Caleb Chase 
represent Brookline, and Mrs. D. T. Baker. Mrs. James 
Morse and Mrs. Lott Mansfield are the Waban patron- 
esses, while Mrs. James H. Beal and Mrs. Frederic R 
Sears are among those of Nahant who are interested 
Miss Wood’s success 

Prof. Horatio W. Parker has recently received orders 
lor two compositions tor choral societies on the other side. 
Professor Parker has only just returned from a summer 
spent in London, where he superintended the bringing out 
of one of his recent works. Professor *Parker will im 
nediately begin work on these two new compositions, 
and next year he expects to spend considerable time in 
England superintending their rendition 

rhe first recital of the series by Madame Decca and 
J. C. Manning will take place at Steinert Hall De 
cember 11 


Katharine Fisk Leaves for the West. 


ADAME KATHARINE FISK, the contralto, 
| left for the West to fill a great number of 

important concert engagements, among 
which are Chicago, Alton, Monticello, St 
“* Paul, Minneapolis, Lincoln, Neb., &c. Mrs 


Fisk was to appear on the 17th with the big St. Louis 





Festival, but owing to the sudden failure of this project 





she was deprived of that engagement. Some of her other 
engagements are Halifax, Toronto, Brooklyn, Auburn, 
N. Y.; Norwalk, Conn., and a tour of the Pacific Coast 
in March. 

During her sojourn abroad she appeared 
tralto soloist with such societies as the London Philhar 
monic, Richter, Colonne, Crystal Palace, London Sym 
phony, Sir Charles Hallé 
Gloucester and Norwich festivals, Royal Choral Society, 
Queen’s Hall Choral, Liverpool Philharmonic, London Bal 
lad concerts, Patti concerts, &c.—engagements such as are 
possible only to the eminent singers of the world. 

Madame Fisk’s pre-eminence lies in that rare combination 
of a voice of wonderful depth, range and dramatic quality 
an intense artistic temperament, broad musical intelligence 


leading con 


and Scottish Orchestra concerts, 


beauty of face and physique and a most charming and win 
ning personality 

Aside from her well-nigh endless repertory of oratorio 
and aria, Madame Fisk has made extremely popular her 
delightful ballad recitals in German. French, English and 
Scotch, which are exceptionally pleasing and entertaining 

Repertory—“The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Stabat Mater,” 
“Judas Maccabeus,” “St. Paul,” “Redemption,” “Golden 
Legend,” “St. Matthew’s Passion,” “Orpheus,” “Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Samson and Delilah,” “Jephtha,” “Hora Novis- 
sima,” “Transfiguration,” “Requiem” (Verdi), “Stabat 
Mater” (Pergolesi), “Requiem Mass” (Dvorak), “Isaiah” 
(Patten), “Persian Garden,” &c. 

Mrs. Fisk will be accompanied on the piano by Miss 
Sally Sherwood Betts throughout her tour. 


Augusta Cottlow. 


Augusta Cottlow played the Grieg piano concerto at the 
concert of the Milwaukee Musikverein. 

To-morrow, Thursday, Miss Cottlow will give a recital 
at the residence of Mrs. Hastin Ryerson, Drexel boule- 
vard, Chicago. 





First Philharmonic Concert. 


HE pair of concerts of the first series of the Philhar 
monic Society last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening at Carnegie Hall presented the following pro 


gram: 
Academic Festival Overture, op. 80.... — - .... Brahms 
Toccata, F major. swene - oie , 3ach-Esser 


Concerto for piano, No. 1, B flat minor, op. 23 I'schaikowsky 
Mme. Teresa Carrefix 

Symphony, No. 1, E major, op. 14 : Joseph Suk 
(First time in America.) 

Allegro, ma non troppo. Allegro. Adagi Allegro vi 


vace. Allegro 


The new symphony is by a young Bol 
the second violin of the famous Bohemian Quartet, and a 
pupil of Dvorak. He was born January 4, 1874; is a 
graduate of the Prague Conservatory, and the composer of 


iemian compose! 


a piano quartet, a piano quintet, a string quintet, an over 
ture to Shakespeare’s “A Winter's Tale,” and a serenade 
for string instruments \ follower of Dvorak Suk de 
cidedly is; he is also a man of promise. His first symphonic 
work is brilliantly, though thickly, scored in spots, and is 
crowded with details, too many in fact for clarity and 
directness. None of the themes is noteworthy. It is th 
lack of thematic originality and wealth in thematic inven 
tion that astonishes the listener. Invariably the develop 
ment section is more interesting than the melodic material 
itseli—with the exception of the cantilena in the first move 
ment. The adagio is spun out of unpromising subject 
matter. Its coda, however, is very effective. More stirring 
than any of the four movements is the third—an intermez 
zo. It is full of Bohemian revelry and contains a pretty 
trio. The final allegro is woven out of Dvorak and Tschai 
kowsky Indeed throughout there is much Dvorak 
one place the motto of the “New World” symphony peeps 
out in the trumpets. The headlong impetuosity of the mu 
sic, its show of easy learning, and the fiery temperament 
of the composer are auspicious auguries of his musical 
future. He is not yet twenty-seven—hardly out of his imi 
tative period 


At the afternoon public rehearsal the band played with 


more vigor and snap than at the Saturday evening con 
cert. Then the strings were hard in quality, the brass 
out of sorts, and Emil Paur not in such a winning mood 
Friday afternoon he read the symphony most sympathetic 


ally, and followed carefully the scorching tempi of 





pianist. Both the Brahms Overture and the Bach Tocc: 


were solidly given. The orchestra still needs weeding 
out; there are men among the first and second violins wh 
should be in the theatres from which they are recruited 
The woodwind is still weak; above all, lacking in color 
and rhythmic precision. Special and separate rehearsals 


fa few judicious changes 


would obviate all this espec ially 
were made. Still we have hopes of the Philharmonic So 
city outgrowing—shall we say outliving?—its weaker 
vessels 

Madame Carrefto played the 'schaikowsky Concert 
with a passionate sweep and tonal opulence that excited 
her audience to a fever heat She read the concerto 
from her own viewpoint, giving it breadth, brilliancy and 
dashing tempi. She fairly leaped into the first andante, 
and the last allegro was like an eruptive crater. Saturday 
night Carrefio was in a more poetic mood than at the re- 
hearsal, and the andantino was more tenderly sung. The 
prodigality in temperament, massive power and elf-like 
delicacy in pianissimi demonstrate that this artist—the 
Cleopatra of the keyboard the Times calls her—improves 
with the passing of the years. She is certainly at her 


apogee now; her amazing mental and © sw be powers 


FRITZ KREISLER, 
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are in a happy state of fusion. At the rehearsal Madame 
Carrefio played Chopin’s “Butterfly” study at a flutter 
ing pace. 

Here is the program for the next two concerts, De 
cember 7 and 8 


Overture, Egmont, op. 84 Beethoven 
Concerto for violin, N 1, G minor Max Brucl 
Fritz Kreisler 

Tone Poem, Ein Heldenleben (A Hero's Life) p 4 
(new) R urd ss‘ Straus 
Sonata for violin, Le Trille du Diable lartir 
Fritz Kreisler 
Ride of the Valkyries Wagner 
Soloist at the third concert, Henry Holden H ur 


The extraordinary character of the composition which 
+ th ] 


will form the principal number at the second concert ot 
the Philharmonic Society on December 8 demands this 





note of preparation. The work is Richard Strauss’ sym 
phonic poem entitl Heldenleben The Life of a 
Hero.” 

Composed less than two years ago, it is, in a manner 
the latest and the most copious word that has been spoken 
in instrumental music. It is not only extraordinary in 
form and contents, but also in scope and character. In it 
the composer attempts to give delineation to as compre 


hensive a psychological plan as any of the schemes whicl 


Beethoven or Berlioz placed at the foundation of their 
symphonies. There are six subdivisions in the work, six 


poetical moments, as a German commentator would say 
yet the performance is continuous. In the first, the ideal 
hero is pictured; in the second, his foolish adversaries; 
in the third, his consort and helpmeet; in the fourth, his 
strife with worthy foemen; in the fifth, his deeds of peace; 
and in the last, his renunciation of the world and his 
peaceful end. In carrying out this program Strauss has 
not only en pl yed the device of typ cal phrase s de veloped 
by Wagner but has touched the farthest limit that has 
yet been reached in the matter of harmonic daring and 
nstrumentation 

[To maintain the proper balance between the instru 


mental voices the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society 
will have to be increased to 125 players the score of “Ein 
A 


Heldenleben” calling for three large flutes, one piccok 


flute, three oboes (at times a fourth), one English horn, a 
clarinet in E flat, two clarinets in B flat, three bassoons 
one contrabassoon, eight French horns, five trumpets 
(two in E flat and three in B flat), three trombones, tw 


tubas, kettledrums, snare drum, side drum, bass drum, two 
harps, and the usual quota of strings. There will also be 
a series of special rehearsals, as the directors of the Phil 


harmonic Society and Mr. Paur are resolved that a work 
which challenges performance because of 
in the evolution of the musical art shall have the most 


perfect performance that can be given to it 


Sight Singing Free. 


Wilbur A. Luyster, representative of the Galin-Par 
Chevé Method, with superior diploma, will give thre« 


ree lessons to all interested at his studio, Nos 847 and 


] 


848 Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday and Friday afternoons 


November 23, 27 and 30, at 4 o'clock 





Theodore Bjorksten. 


Theodore Bjérksten has resumed his teaching at Car 
negie Hall. In addition to his former pupils Bjérksten 


promising new students and 


has accepted a number of 


" ' 


from now on his studio will be a busy place. Rehearsals 


with the Bach —— rs will doubtless soon begin 


GRACE__—. 
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The Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. 


Its Resurrection. 
By Warren Davenport. 


OSTON has always been proud of its Handel 
and Haydn Society, and with good cause, for 
its advent marked the beginning in that city 
of an effort toward the cultivation of a taste 

for the higher form of choral music. 

The formation of this society dates back to March, 1815, 
thus making it the oldest living musical organization in the 
country. 

Its original purpose was to produce the oratorio works 
of Haydn and Handel. At the very beginning, however, 
it worked upon hymn tune material, but soon increasing 
its repertory by the addition choruses from “The 
Creation” and ‘The Messiah.” 

At this time the chorus numbered about 100 singers, of 
which only about a dozen were female voices. 

Its first complete oratorio given was “The Messiah,” on 





of 


Christmas night, 1817. 

In its earlier days, according to its by-laws, the president 
of the society was expected to act as its conductor. From 
1847 to 1850 it had a reguiar conductor, C. E. Horn, but 
the president was obliged to occupy the post during the 
latter year. Since 1851 a chosen conductor has officiated. 

It cannot be denied that the efforts of this time-honored 
organization have served in elevating the musical taste 
of Boston, for under its auspices lectures were given upon 
musical topics and classes were formed for the study of 
singing. 

Its influence felt throughout New 
spiring the formation of many choral bodies that brought 
forth excellent results, becoming permanent organizations 
and making possible the bringing together of 10,000 voices 


was England, in- 


at the Peace Jubilee in Boston in 1872. 

Ihe earlier conductors were J. E. Goodson, 1851; Geo. 
S. Webb, 1852, and Cal Bergmann, 1852 and 1853. 

In 1854 Carl Zerrahn was chosen conductor, and served 
in that capacity for forty years. 

Under his direction the society held an enviable posi- 


tion among the choral bodies of this country. 


[wo oratorio societies were organized, the Mendel- 
sohn Choral and the Musical Fund, during the early 
fifties, but were short lived, the Handel and Haydn oc- 


upying the field with Jittle or no competition. 

In the early the Boylston Club, afterward 
known as the Boston singers, and the Cecilia, both mixed 
voices, were formed 

The Apollo Club, male voices, was formed before either 
of these associations. 

Geo. L the of the 
Club, which succumbed to the inevitable many years ago 


seventies 


Osgood was conductor 3oylston 
Mr. Osgood, a genuine vocal conductor, raised the stand 
ard of his society to the highest point of excellence. 

The Cecilia still exists, B. J. Lang, the present conduc 


tor, having held that position since the formation of the 





sé ciety 


I mention these organizations because it was the su- 
perior quality of their work that showed by comparison 
that the standard of the Handel and Haydn Society was 
not above the point of mediocrity. 

Mr. Zerrahn, an instrumental musician, although an 
energetic and well disposed leader, did not accomplish in 
directing the Handel and Haydn Society any excellence as 
regards the matter of a varied and refined performance. 
The chorus of the society sang pretty well in time and 
tune, and that was about all that was expected of a large 
choral body at that time, and,even now, as far as that is 
concerned. 

Zerrahn remained a very popular conductor, easy going 
and agreeable, until the close of the season of 1895, when 
through some conniving, it was claimed, he was deposed 
in favor of Mr. Lang, who had been the organist of the 
society for many years. 

It was said that Zerrahn resigned the position regu- 
larly, but this was denied by his friends in the society. 

At all events, Mr. Lang became the conductor, but 
there was bad blood between the two factions that existed 
in the organization. 

This resulted in an upheaval the next season that ended 
in the return of Zerrahn to the conductor's position. 
Zerrahn resigned, however, at the end of the season, June, 
1898, and retired to private life. 

While Mr. Lang conductor of the Handel 
Haydn Society, he was also conductor of the Apollo Club 
and the Cecilia, and thus all the choral music that was 
heard in Boston passed through the Lang strainer. 


was and 


Whatever may have been his success with the smaller 
organizations, he did not succeed with the Handel and 
Haydn in improving upon Zerrahn’s standard. In the 
opinion of many he fell short of the results shown by the 
latter. 

Lang always seemed overweighted when he had an or- 
chestra on his hands to conduct. 

When Zerrahn finally retired, the effort was made to 
reinstate Lang, but after a number of stormy sessions, 
which resulted in the resignation of the old board of 
government, Rheinold L. Herman was elected to the posi- 
tion of conductor. 

He made a fair start, and was succeeded the following 
season, 1899 and 1900, by Emil Mollenhauer. 

Of course all this trouble and shifting could not but re- 
sult in a demoralizing effect upon the chorus, and it 
looked as if there might be a disintegration of the society 
as the outcome of all the strife. 

The new board of government, however, proved to be 
considerate and conscientious officers, with only the wel- 
fare of the society at heart. The wrangling of faction was 
set aside. 

It was evident, now, that the great demand was for a 
competent conductor, one who would be the master of the 
situation, one who could command the best efforts of the 
singers as well as the attention of an orchestra that, to 
say the least, was too often indifferent to its duty. 


At the very height of the bitter struggle over the elec- 


tion of a board of government an old and respected mem- 
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ber of the* society left the meeting, exclaiming: “The 
Handel and Haydn Society has gone to hell.” 

Well, it did look as if things were gravitating toward 
that famous warm locality, but it was ordered otherwise. 
To the great good fortune of the society, at this critical 
moment threatening dissolution, Emil Mollenhauer came 
to its rescue, to prove its savior. 

There was a recasting of the choral forces, and under his 
skillful conducting and exacting discipline the society arose 
as from the dead, coming forth from its tomb of trouble 
and threatened degeneracy to shine in a new and exalted 
existence. 

Under Mollenhauer’s able instruction and direction 
familiar time-worn works, grown stale from an established 
mediocrity of performance, sounded as if new, arousing 
to a frenzy of applause an audience that had listened for 
years reverently but apathetically to performances under 
preceding conductors. 

At once the choral body became the principal attraction 
of the performance. The tardy attack and uncontrasted 
renderings of former occasions were supplanted, as by 
magic, by singing that was prompt, clean cut, expressive, 
and in the polyphonic forms definitely marked in the walk 
cf each part. 

For the first time in the history of the society, as far as 
my experience goes, that heavenly element in music, as in 
all arts, repose, appeared, bringing peace to the troubled 
soul of the critical and charm to the casual listener. 

A strong hand was laid on the orchestra and held it 
subservient, its efforts thereby being in accord with those 
of the singers. It did not rasp and blow at its own sweet 
will, as of yore. 

Feeble voiced scloists were given an opportunity to be 
heard, while the efforts of the more virile were supported 
correspondingly, not overwhelmed. 

Even the hardened critic that for many years had with 
good reason scoffed at the monotonous effect of the chorus 
singing in familiar works was obliged to praise, and 
show evidences of a pleasurable sojourn during the per- 
formance. 

The law of rise and fall in the history of kingdoms, 
organizations and jndividuals alike is that, although the 
interval may be more or less protracted, descent is sure 
and extinction almost certain 

In the logic of events, however, its course was stayed 
in this case, a strong hand serving in resuscitating this 
time honored society, that was prone to fall by the way, 
inspiring it with a new life and ambition 

Let the Handel and Haydn Society bless its good for- 
tune that the eminent ability of its present conductor is 
so strong a staff to lean upon 

There have been time beaters enough and to spare 
the director’s desk of choral bodies in Boston 

At last we have a full fledged conductor, a master of his 
In Boston now they exclaim: “Great 


at 


art in every detail. 
is musical art, and Mollenhauer is its prophet!” 








Colonne. 


M. Colonne, the French orchestral conductor, has just 


received the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
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“Leonora Jackson and Company. 


USICAL history seldom records such a se- 
ries of successes as have been the fortune 
of Leonora Jackson. Her triumphs abroad, 
her tour with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra last season, and over sixty engagements with the 
leading societies in the country—and now, under the man- 
agement of Loudon G. Charlton, she and her strong com- 
pany have over eighty engagements booked. Mr. Charlton 
announces that there are inquiries enough for this wonder- 
ful artist to keep her another season, but she sails June 1 
for Europe, where she has a series of forty engagements 
already booked. She will not return to America again for 
four or five years. 

The following are a few press notices of her excellent 
work on tour: 





Those who failed to attend the Leonora Jackson concert last night, 
in Kotzschmar Hall, missed one of the finest musical treats of the 
season. The music was superb without exception, and all present 
came away enthusiastic over what they had heard. Miss Jackson 
played the violin in a way that showed her to be one of the leading 
female artists on that instrument in this country or any other coun 
try. In fact, there is not a word to be written or said of her except 
in the highest praise. She plays in a simple, straightforward way 


that never fails to impress one in her favor from the start. After 





that the strictest rules of criticism may be applied to her without 
putting her at a disadvantage. In a word, her playing is fully up to 
the mark and entirely satisfying. The singing of Miss Elburna was 
greatly liked, as was that of Tor Van Pyk, an accomplished Swedish 
tenor. Mr. Pratt played the piano with exquisite skill.—Portland 
(Me.) Advertiser, October 27, 1900. 


Last evening’s concert at Kotzschmar Hall was an artistic delight 
rounded and complete. That wonderful young violin virtuoso, Leo 
nora Jackson, was, of course, the centre of interest, but the acces- 
sories were fairly worthy of her. Miss Jospehine Elburna, soprano; 
Tor Van Pyk, tenor, and Selden Pratt, pianist, are all artists of 
notable excellence, and contributed their share to the rendition of a 
concert program distinguished for fine taste, discriminating judg 
ment, and a prodigality of selections 

Of the virtuosity of Leonora Jackson there can be no question 
She was born in the purple; she is the youngest in the line of the 
great violinists that goes back to Corelli, but she is in the line in 
dubitably, and promises to be among its most distinguished repre 
sentatives. Great technic goes without saying in violinists of in 


ternational repute We expect matter of course; but such 





superb mastery as is shown in young girl's playing, such no 


bility and breath of style, such perfect poise of brain and nerve, 
are nothing short of marvelous. It is genius made manifest in a 
body exquisitely adapted to its expression in this form. The long, 
thin fingers; the wrist firm and flexible, the artistic sensitiveness 
and reserve of the whole personality, all bespoke the ideal violinist 
And Miss Jackson played in the great style throughout. The 
Vieuxtemps Concert in D minor displayed at once the quality of 


the player. The introductio with the magnificent sweep of the 





cadenza; the depth of feeling in the adagio religoso, and 
the crisp and clean cut beauty of the triumphant allegro 
combined to give a demonstration of pure art as simple as 
it was dazzling; that not only charmed the mind and 
aroused the imagination, but took hold of the heart. It i 
only from the few inspired children of Apollo that we get the 


s 


tonal beauty, the suggestive modulation and shading, the brilliancy 
and the finish. the delicacy and the power that characterize such 
playing as this. How exquisitely poetic was her rendition of the 
Chopin Nocturne; how lightly and laughingly her bow tripped 
through the staccato of the Tschaikowsky “Humoresque” and the 
Dance of Brahms, with its delicious Hungarian motif! The last 
piece, Ernst’s ‘“‘Hungarian Fantaisie,” was a tour de force in which 
all the resources of technic were displayed in lavish measure; en 
trancing chords, arpeggi light as dancing sunbeams, harmonics 
rounded as pearls, trills and runs that fell in showers from the flut 
tering fingers as they pursued the flying melody up to the bridge 
and back again. Most convincing of all are the depth and sonorous 
quality of her G string tones, and the subtle gradations of tonal 
values throughout, from strains of the intensest power to the last 
expression of pianissimo. It is under the compelling spell of such 


bowing as hers that we recognize the supremacy of the violin as 
king of instruments. To none other is it given to send forth “strains 
that might create a soul under the ribs of death,” and only to it 
in the hands of such players as Leonora Jackson. Appreciation of 
the warmest kind rewarded her, and she responded with several de 
licious encores, the last a display of feathering that was perfect in 
its way. 

Miss Elburna contributed to the evening’s enjoyment a clear, 
sonorous and robust soprano, which she knows exactly how to use 
She sang the “Faust 

Tor Van Pyk has a tenor of remarkable quality and of tremendous 
power in the middle register, a volume of sound better suited for 


Jewel Song” in faultless style. 


an opera house than a small concert hall. He sang the “Declara 


tion” from “Lohengrin” in Wagnerian style, and was also very ef 
fective in Norse songs and a song of Tosti, displaying a notable 
dramatic quality and breath of phrasing 

Mr. Selden Pratt was at the piano.—Portland (Me.) Argus, Oc- 


tober 27, 1900. 


Dohnanyi’s Double Triumph. 


HE reappearance of Ernst von Dohnanyi with the 





Boston Symphony Orchestra has been one round of 
magnificent successes. At every appearance he was more 
than enthusiastically received. His appearances in Boston 


and New York, where he played for the first time in this 





ERNST VON DOHNANYI. 


country his own piano concerto, was the scene of unusual 


demonstrations, his success with the audience being instan 
taneous At each appearance he was recalled six and 
seven times. No less demonstrative were his appearances 


with the orchestra in Baltimore, Philadelphia and Brook- 


lyn. The critics everywhere, without exception, were lav 


ish in their praise of his playing. His concerto, too, came 
in for many worthy notices. The following are extracts 


from the opinions of the critics following his appearances 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 





That admirable virtuoso, Ernst Von Dohnanyi, » welcomed 

he deserved t He played like a young Apc H 

real material in s individuality is wonderfully fascinating 
He is the first pianist made known to the public nce Paderewsk 
who has whetted the musical appetite He is a true artist, musica 
in organization, gifted with temperament and intelligence, alread 
far advanced in self-control and competent t 1 the ter 

of an audience at all times. _Frequent ! move | 


to a high pitcl f excitement.—New York Tir 


The pianist-composer, Ernst Von Dohnany s 
ising virtuoso wh has been heard here sin P 
his first tour of conquest He plays wit! last brilliancy 
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x Zeisler. 
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poetic feeling. His success with the audience was most pronounced 


New York Herald 


After the Symphony came Dohnanyi, the great, who made such a 
wonderful impression last season by his piano performances Phe 
concerto displays the young pianist in a most astounding manner 


as a veritable king of the keyboard.—Boston Advertiser 


Mr. Dohnanyi’s command of the keyboard is well nigh perfect, 
and it is difficult to believe that the force of technical accomplish 


iz trilis he 





ments can go further In hi iquid runs and rippli 
suggests the playing of Joseffy.—Philadelphia Telegraph 


Dannreuther Quartet Concert. 


“\ HE Dannreuther String Quartet opened its fii 


. ~ 
| teenth season with a concert last Thursday 
evening in the Architectural League room in 
the Fine Arts Building, on West Fifty 
seventh street. There is something truly admirable 


about the artistic work of this organization. Without any 
flourish of trumpets it has gone on, year after year, giving 
its public concerts and playing at private musicales in some 
of the best houses in the land. In every respect the 
members of this quartet have conducted themselves as 
serious musicians should Their concerts have always 
been charming and instructive entertainments 

For the first time the Dannreuthers met in the Fine Arts 
Building, and in selecting this place the refined taste of 
the leader of the quartet manifested itself The “atmos 
phere” of the building is really artistic and restful. After 


entering the classic portals the subscriber to the concerts 


s in a mood for good music, and the program presented 
ast Thursday evening furnished an abundance of that 
Che room of the Architectural League is large enough for 
mber mus nd, although a square apartment, the 
1coustics seem excellent 
Mi Dannreuther nd his associate played as tneir 
pening number the Dvorak Quartet in C major This 
Ss a compar y new w } It has been heard before 
n New York, but the Dannreuthers played it for the 
first time The work is worthy the composer of the 
New World” Symphony It is better than some of his 
other chamber mu t ntains a number of novel ideas 
ind, of course, the beautiful themes in which Dvorak’s 


brain abounds 
An Allegro in B flat major, by Rimsky-Korsakow, and 


captivating Russian Polka, by Kopylow, were played 


by the Quartet for the first time nd both were received 
with hearty approval by the audience The final number 

the evening was the new arrangement of the Brahms 
[rio in B major for piano, violin and ‘cello rhe pianist 


was Car Hermant Gustav Dannreut rp uyed the vio 


1 ind En Schenck the ‘celle rhe tr was played 
with spirit and an understanding that left nothing more 
be desired Brahms must have been in a happy mo d 
vhen he composed tl work. Its vital beauty and sym 
etry would appeal even t those who profess t to love 
the third number of the trinity of German < ymposers 


The members of the Dannreuther String Quartet ale 


Gustav Dannreuther, first violin; Josef Kovarik, second 
olin; Otto K. Schill, viola, and Emil Schenck, violon 
ello 

At the se ( ncert, Thursday evening, January 24 
the Ouartet will |} S ted by Mrs. Gustav D reuthe 
pianist 
| t 
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HE Ontario Ladies’ College and Conservatory 
of Music, Whitby, Canada, continues to meet 
with success under the able leadership of Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Hare, principal, and J. W. F. Har- 
rison, musical director. 

©A® 


In the course of his sojourn in Canada last summer, 





H. M. Field, the eminent pianist, now living in Leipsic, 
Germany, helped a number of concert pianists in the ar- 
rangement and interpretation of exacting programs to be 
heard at this winter’s concerts and recitals. 
OA © 
‘hough the concert recently given by Leonora Jack- 
son in Massey Music Hall, Toronto, occurred during a 
week devoted to patriotic demonstrations in honor of 
troops returned from South Africa, and in spite of the 
fact that a heavy rain persisted in falling, the young Amer- 
can violinist met with a very favorable reception. The 
audience was appreciative, while eminent critics praised, 
the most competent of Canadian journalistic authorities 
upon matters relating to stringed instruments stating that 
the merits of Miss Jackson as a violinist had not been 
overrated by the United States press.” Selden Pratt, 
pianist; Miss Elburna, soprano, and Mr. Van Pyk, tenor, 
gave artistic assistance, 
® A ® 
Miss Alice M. Robinson, pianist, and Miss Dora L. Mc- 
Murtry, soprano, will be heard in a recital at St. George’s 
Hall, Toronto, on the evening of December 13. 
©A® 
Mary Haydon Crowley, the Canadian soprano, is visit- 


Ing New York 


> AC 
In Toronto Miss Ethel Mountain, pupil of Peter C. 
Kennedy, has won a Heintzman scholarship, which en- 
titles her to instruction under W. O. Forsyth. 
2A 


Miss Alexandria Ramsay, contralto, has been appointed 
| at the College Street Presbyterian Church, To 








Lord Strathcona, in a letter to Byron E. Walker, presi- 
dent, extends his patronage to the Mendelssohn Choir, of 





Toronto. 
®©®A® 
It is announced that Brantford, Ont., has been added to 
the list of local centres connected with the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music for examination purposes. Rev. Dr. 
D. Spencer has been appointed honorary representative 
for that city. 
®©®AaA® 
A series of popular concerts is being given in Victoria 
Hall, Toronto, on Monday evenings. 
®A® 
The first of Professor Goulet’s present series of sym- 
phony concerts was given in Montreal last Friday after- 
noon, when an enthusiastic audience gathered in Windsor 
Hall and indicated that these events will continue to meet 
with that success which they deserve. Miss Celinie Marier 
was the capable vocalist of the occasion. 
The program was as follows: 


Cee, - TRON Fs sa ce ceccctcisccnscoccccsscccssoscocesseses Mozart 
First Symphony, Andante cantabile...........+..s+eeeee0+s Reethoven 
Adagio molto. Allegro con brio. 
Cees GE I in  aceswddicetiveretbdeseonestuarecsaneve Ragghianti 
String Orchestra. 
Piowrek, ates peut, Te GIG. ccsccccevccsccecscevesnseccisecees Massenet 
Soprano and orchestra 
es: Tas cavnes senkdoboirceidinscsindisedeviien Saint-Saéns 
Orchestra. 
Grand March, The Hungarian, Damnation de Faust.......... Berlioz 
Soloist, Miss Celinie Marier, soprano. 
®O®A® 


Frederic Archer, the concert organist, gave recitals 

St. George’s Church, Montreal, on November 13 and 14. 
©®A ® 

A recital of sacred music will be given to-day in the 
Church of St. James the Apostle, Montreal, the soloists 
being Miss Shorey. Miss Hollinshead, Miss Langstaff, 
Miss Wishart, Mr. Sutherland, and Horace W. Reyner, 
organist. 








The Becker Lecture-Musicales, 

These musicales, given for the pupils and friends of 
Gustav L. Becker, are soon to be resumed. Several 
prominent lecturers and assisting artists have promised 
their services. Mr. Becker has almost all his available 
time engaged with pupils, a number of them coming from 
out of town 


Mme. Ida _ Lurig, 


Vocal Teacher, Paris. 


} ADAME LURIG’S line of work is so unique 
in Paris that really she fills a place quite 
apart in the vocal field here While her 
method and training are Italian, her repertory 





Italian, French and German, her musicianliness 
is essentially of the latter. This at once bespeaks for her 
the respect and attention of all musicians. Born in Ham- 
burg, brought up in the immediate society of the best 
German artists, critics and directors, her musical knowl- 
edge and conscience there became based on the best 
standards, while she escaped the vocal school of the coun- 
try by study with Marchesi in Paris. 

Here she has acquired the best laws of voice produc- 
tion, the style and elegance of the Latins, their languages 
and the treasures of their repertories. In addition, the 
(in France) almost unknown field of oratorio work has 
been explored, studied and is being taught by her. These 
features, in addition to the fact of actual stage work being 
made practical in her studio, give to her school a par- 
ticular value for Americans. 

Although a comparatively young professor, she has 
produced good results which bear mentioning 

Mile. Borissof, a Russian of marked dramatic talent, 
with rare contralto voice and personal beauty, has sung 
with success at Barcelona, at Nice, in Monte Carlo. 
She is now engaged to go to Spain to create Erda in 
“Siegfried,” and thence to Italy 

Mlle. Christon, of Holland, is at present at Berlin, 
where she is to make her début in Bechstein Hall. She 
has a soprano voice of brilliant quality admirably trained, 
as testified to by Madame Marchesi, through whose hands 
she has passed for final touches, and by Max Fiedler, 
the eminent chef d’orchestra, successor of Von Bilow, 
who heard her sing at Hamburg, where she followed her 
teacher, Madame Lurig, for study, taking a lesson regu 
larly every day. Massenet likewise expressed much 
pleasure on hearing Mlle. Christon sing his “Marie 
Madeleine.” 

This young singer has some twenty-six grand arias at 
her control, as well*as four oratorios, and over 100 songs 
She makes a specialty of Brahms, of which she has three 
dozen choice gems. 

Mile. Sibyl Sammis, now known to the States, a so 
prano, young, pretty and very interesting, is prepared by 
Madame Lurig for church and concert work. She is 
from Dakota 

At Copenhagen is a charming singer, likewise pupil of 
Madame Lurig, Mlle. Gerda Heyman, a mezzo. Though 
singing, and successfully, in concert repertory, she re 
turns to Madame Lurig to study seriously for opera 

Madame de la Grange, the famous artist, has expressed 
in warmest terms her admiration for the method and 
work of Madame Lurig. Proof of her sincerity lies in 
the fact that she gives to the younger teacher the pre- 
cious cadenzas of her own master, Rossini. She directs 
pupils to her studio also, which is still more eloquent 
testimony of her faith and appreciation. 








Bennett Pupils Recital. 


S. C. Bennett, of Carnegie Hall, is preparing a vocal 
recital. at which some of his promising pupils will appear 
Among these are Miss Gertrude Horner, Miss Grace 
Heagle, Mrs. Helen E. Kerr, Mrs. S. B. Larned, Miss 
Flla De Vine, De Witt Mott, Matthew Holmes and J. L 
Weber. 

Vernon Stiles, who was heard last season at one of Mr 
Bennett's recitals, is now one of the leading tenors with 
the Bostonians. 
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Manager Young’s Artists. 


NAGER CHARLES L. YOUNG’S 


Townsend Building indicate that he 1s 


offices 
in the 
a very busy man these days. His office force, 


as well as his men on the road, are continu- 





ally arranging bookings for the artists under 


his management. 


Gerardy and Donoiewski. 


Jean Gerardy, the famous Belgian ‘cellist, who appears 
in this country under Mr. Young’s direction, sailed from 
Europe on the Wilhelm Kaiser der Grosse on the 14th, 


and is due to arrive here to-day. Gerardy’s first date will be 


in Albany, N. Y., followed by nearly every large city in 
the East. Gerardy, up to the time he sailed from Europe, 
had played twenty-seven engagements this season 
throughout Russia and Germany. Mr. Young is also 
booking the American tour for Ivan Donoiewski, the 
Russian violinist, and H. Whitney Tew, the distinguished 
English basso, the latter having recently arrived in this 
country and is at present located at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Ivan Donoiewski is due 
He at 
England. 


to arrive here the first of the year. 


is present filling engagements in Germany and 


It seems almost unnecessary to go into details regarding 
to throughout 
the 


so well known 


is 
His last 


Lachaume » Pp 


Gerardy he everyone 
Y 

in one of the greatest tours 

This three 


handled that tour, 


as 


the country tour here was with Ysaye, vio 


lanist, 
this 


personally 


and 
kind 
ago, and 
and kept these 


linist, 
ever made was 
Mr. Y« 
artists on the road until July 15, 
Man., and jumped from there 
Young 
there 
There 
requests tor Ge rardy's open time 


Mr 
gagements 


of its in country 


years sung 
when they 
di 
things for 
le 


is not a mail but what brings 


in Winnipeg, 
Europe Mr 
inasmuch as 


CLlOSE d 


rect to expects great 


seems to be a continual 


Gerardy, 
mand for his services 
and dates 

fill all solo 
At 


‘arnegic 


en 


that 


lans for Gerardy are to 


Donoiewski 


a concerft 


Young's p 
arrives 
at ¢ 


Donoiewski 


possible until 
Gerardy will be 
January 8, when 
first New York 
after that Gerardy 
South, Mexico 


placed in here 


both 


time 
Hall 
make 


mediate ly 


on he and will 


appearance this season. Im 
Donoiewski will 
the Western 
t Russian viol 


His 


dea of 


their 


and go en 


tour through the and States 


Ivan Donoiewski, one of grea nists 


could play well at nine years of age brother, an ac 


him to 
f age, 


studied 


complished teacher, conceived the sending 
Royal he 
his father to 
Schradieck 


iolin 


twelve years « 


he 


violinist, 


the Academy until was 


when sent him Leipsic, where 


under the eminent author who 
studies technic are admitted standard works 


At 


in Vv 


such selections Spohr’s 


like, 


this early 


fifteen he played publicly as 


the remarkable tech 
the 


and 


Dramatic Concerto, and with 


nical execution From appearance on con 


merited distinctic 
the 


cert stage he has achieved well yn, 


the 
in higher musical circles 
he i 


show 


Russian violinist on Continent 
he the 
s an excellent player of bravura 
the he 
elaborations of the P 
Imirer in London presented 


Donoiewski’s 


to-day best known 


where enjoys the title of 
aganini 
his 
intric 
IRR4 a 
beautiful 


Russian | 
and solos command possesses 
over the 
school 

him 
style may best be explained by quoting from the 
Times of October 1, 1900 A notable feature of 
cert the masterly playing 
Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto, 
all facility 


usual 


music, 


acies and aganini 


In wealthy ac 


with a Stradivarius violin 


Lond yn 
the con- 


was by Ivan Donoiewski of 


which was characterized 
even than his 
of tone Donoiewski’s playing 


by his customary and by more 


breadth and be — 


displays rare technical skill, characteristic brilliancy, ar- 
tistic intelligence and sympathetic expression.” 
H. Whitney Tew. 
H. Whitney Tew, the gifted English basso, recently 
returned from Great Britain and Ireland, where he filled 
important professional engagements. In fact, this distin- 


guished artist is kept busy crossing and recrossing the 
Atlantic the of Mr 
Tew possesses a striking personality; dignified, 
their 


chosen 
he 
regularity 


in interest his profession 
is tall, 
Every 


the 


features classic 
the 


taste 


and his are in 


courteous, scholarly gentleman, 


\ 


alds greatly to a singer’s triumphs 


denotes 
refined 


action 


man of pleasing individuality such as 


Mr. 
Though a resident of 
fact that he is 


Tew possesses 
are justly proud of the 
American, State, thus 
making his career and brilliant achievements doubly dear 
to As to Mr the yf 
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Fritz Kreisler. 
TZ KREISLER, 


steamer Fiirst 


the renowned Austrian violinist 


RI 
Bismarck on Thursday 


arrived on the 





evening. Owing to an accident to the steamer she sailed 
one week later than the original date, compelling Henry 
Wolisohn, who is managing Kreisler’s tour, to make many 
changes in his bookings for this artist Kreisler will 
make his first New York public appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic Society, December and 8; 
meanwhile he is booked for a number of private appear 
ances, such as the Freundschaft Society first concert of 
the season, the New York Arion first concert of the sea 
son, and will then proceed West, where he will appear with 
the St. Louis Apollo Club, November 27; Pittsburg Syn 
phony, November 30 and December I Cleveland yn 
phony, December 4; Troy Chromatic Club, December 6 
and then his first New York appearance with the Phil 
harmonic, December 7 and 8 

Tenor Giles’ Success, 

rhe only tenor the Portland (Me.) Festival seems t 
have made a big hit, along with the prominent foreign and 
native artists, such as Campanari, Blauvelt, Burmeister and 
William R. Chapman. conductor. Here are a few press 
notices proof: 

Mr. Giles made an excellent impression on the audience last even 
ng with his lovely voice and satisfactory way of singing The 
“Oueen of Sheba” aria gave much pleasure, and he was accorded 
a hearty encore Portland Daily Press 

He has a good, manly voice, and it has been correctly trained 
so that his method was highly praised by every musician in the 

us¢ His tones are ire and well placed, giving much promise 
of greatness. For encore he sang “A May Morning.”’—Portland 
Daily Advertiser 

Giles as Obadiah in “Elijah” did excellent work, and received 
much applause for his singing, especially the vely solo, “If Witl 

Hearts.’ Pc Press 
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NEW and brilliant addition to the student 
ranks at Paris is Theodore Byard, a young 
Englishman, who, by reason of his fine pres 
ence, gentlemanly manners, tact and winning 
ways, added to a splendid voice and good diction, has be 
come a great favorite in London society 
He has been much affected in London drawing rooms, 
where the leaders of society, as well as the critics gave 
him every encouragement to study seriously for grand 
opera. Going to Paris he has had the good fortune to 
fall in with a professor who has raised his voice from 
high baritone to a solidly placed and valuable tenor 
He has been studying the tenor roles of Romeo, Faus 

Don José, Lohengrin, &c., and his progress is simply re 

markable In England he studied stage a n with M 

Rossi, celebrated for his mime and stage business. Her 

he is with one the oldest members of the Opéra C 

mique, for acting and study efully the language and 

style of the French schoo He sings Eng] Italia 

French and Gern 

In a recent concert given at the Stafford House 

Duke of Sutherland, in London, Mr. Byard had a grea 
successs, of which the local press bears testimony I 
was given in the duke’s grand music room. Melba, Plar 
con and Scheff, among others ve his occasion sul 

stantial proof of their appreciat f the youn in’s 
gifts. Mr. Bispham likewise 

The Pall Mall Gazette, Times Telegraph and Globe al 
gave most flattering notices, b \ Byard’s gifts a 
singer and of the élite character of the entertainmer it 
Stafford Houses 

Barili Lectures. 
oo ifternon of last week Alfredo | 
head of the Ba » Mu \t e 

gave the first in a series of lecture n “Interpretation 
which was illustrated by the wing prog 
To a Wild Rose, of facDow 
I a Water I ) . 
Atan © Irysting | lacD ‘ 
Ar { ( 
Walzer ' Gries 
D e of e I { k 
Song of the Fat nd ( 
( atior I 
I ee Pre le a N r ( 
Arabesque, op. 18 er 

Mr. Barili gave a clear and scholarly expos I 
theme, and held the exclus 1 large au 
ence. For years this accomplished musician has been an 
incessant worker in the interest mu n Atlanta, and 
has been largely nstrumenta ele 
taste of the people of that city 

Gaston Dethier’s Recital. 

Under the direction of the bri t young organist, com 
poser and conductor of Saint Francis Xavier R. ( 
Church, West Sixteenth street, there was a pub ré 
hearsal of the special recital last Tuesday evening the 
recital itself occurring Thursday evening 

Some important compositions for chorus and s s is 
well as organ solos, were pert rmed. details of wl hw 

in these columns later 


MR. LOUDON 3 CHARLTON, eieaibe the CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, has the honor to announce 


a tournée in the United States and Canada by the 


GODOWSKY, 


A PIANIST WITHOUT A PEER. 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 





SLE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 
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SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


780 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


Studio: 





Dr. MEDINA-FERRER. 


School for Vocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the 
best methods of vocal! training, combined 
with an accurate knowledge of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the larynx, have 
enabled him to perfect a common sense 


method. 
STUDIO: 
Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





MARGUERITE 


PREGLING - NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave., City 
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EE Chicago news in regular Chicago Depart- 
ment of this issue. 


AST week the pianists reigned. Gabrilowitsch, 
Dohnanyi and Carrefio. ‘Rather a bewilder- 
ing trio of talents, this! 


Gaetan BERNHARDT believes that a model 
opera might be started in Paris by the De 
Reszkés, Plangon and others. Does Pol Plancon 
ever sing in Paris? If so, when and where? 
. Sg 


HERE are some people in the city of New 
York and other places who have taken money 
from advertisers in THe Mustcat Courter, and 
kept that money. It is, of course, very well known 
in the world what such people are called. They are 
just called what they are. We wish to notify all those 
who have ever paid any money to these people un- 
der the supposition that it would be sent to THE 
MusicaL Courier, and who have not any receipt 
from THE Musica Courter, to notify us in order 
that we may trace the moneys that were paid to these 
various people. Some of them were representatives 
in various cities who are no longer connected with 
this paper, and some are agents, managers, &c. If 
there are any people who have paid money to stich 
persons and will kindly send us the receipts, or 
copies of the same, we will tell them whether or not 
the money was turned into this company. 


HINGS must be in a nice financial condition in 

Greater Brooklyn when some teachers in the 

high schools there have to sue for their September 

and October salaries. The Tribune prints the fol- 
lowing story: 

“Papers were served on the officials of the Brook- 
lyn School Board in suits begun by Bernard O’Don- 
nell, Charles S. Yerbury, William B. Goate, Fred- 
eric M. M. Davidson and Joseph A. Campbell, music 
teachers, to get their salaries for September and 
October. These teachers were assigned to places in 
the Brooklyn high schools by the music committee 
of the school board. Dr. Maxwell asserts that in 
order to be qualified to teach they must be examined 
by the board of examiners, and must qualify for the 
high schools as all other teachers of special work 
are required to do. Not being so qualified, he has 
withheld their salaries. 

“It is said by some members of the board that 
there is more in these suits than the question of sal- 
ary; that it has come to a point where it must be 
decided whether the music of the Brooklyn public 
schools shall be under the direction of a musician 
and taught by a musician, or whether it shall be 
taught by class teachers, under the supervision of a 
few musicians. A member of the music committee 
said yesterday : 

““Dr. Maxwell has never been satisfied with the 
independence of the music department, which is al- 
together under the direction of the director and the 
music committee. That is the Brooklyn system. 
Dr. Maxwell goes in for anything that will bring 
the teachers under his control, and therefore invents 
the phrase, ‘professional training.’ ” 

No matter what is back of this question these four 
men deserve their salaries—else why were they al- 
lowed to give their time and services for two 
months? On the other hand, it is a truism to assert 
that the musical departments of our public schools 
should be—but are not—under the supervision of 
professional musicians. The classes should be 
taught by skilled musicians, and not by class teach- 
ers under the supervision of musicians. For chil- 
dren only the best teachers should be employed; _so- 
called untrained “assistants” should be _ sternly 
barred. But all this does not affect the equity of 
the above case. If these men are not competent 
why were they nominated to such important posi- 
tions? More political leakage we suppose. 





PHILIP HALE. 


HAT admirable music critic, litterateur, witty 

raconteur, Philip Hale, of Boston, has resumed 

his association with THe Musicac Courier and 

every week his Boston feuilleton will again be a 
prominent feature. 





“ BOOMING” ARTISTS. 


Fy O successfully “boom” a musical artist yet main- 

tain a moiety of professional and commercial 
dignity in these days of gaudy advertising is a prob- 
lem. The great pianist concludes that he will visit 
America. How shall he go about it—after he has se- 
cured a steamer berth? The answer is not as easy 
as the question. There are two methods in exist- 
ence: the Vivid Impressionistic and the Dignified 
Drab. The latter is greatly admired by third rate 
artists and tenth rate piano houses—there really are 
tenth rate pianos you know—while the former is apt 
to degenerate into the Screaming Seusational. Now 
Tue Musicar Courter contends that there is a safe 
middle course. A piano house cannot advertise an 
artist as a brand of cocktails; nor must be rele- 
gated to the innocuous privacy accorded Infant 
Food and other edibles cried for by intelligent chil- 
dren. The three requisites for getting musical ar- 
tists before the public are: 

First: Advertise them! 

Second: Advertise them! ! 

Third: Apvertise Them! ! ! 

So far as we know there is no method that will 
take the place of the above—that is, not until the 
telephone is attached to the pillows of every man, 
woman, child and newspaper critic in the land. Then 
advertisement by “suggestion” may be accomplished 
and the world will awaken of mornings fortified by 
the knowledge that if it does not hear the “suggest- 
ed” pianist that evening it will miss the chance of its 
life. But until that delectable day comes we must 
get along with the coarser and homlier methods of 
putting advertisements in THe Musicat Courter 
and in the daily papers. Then concert-goers and 
music lovers will know that you exist, who you 
are and what you propose to do—play or sing. If 
you do not advertise no one will listen to you play 
or sing for the simple reason that your presence will 
not be suspected on the globe—much less in Greater 
New York. If you do not advertise in the major 
and minor daily newspapers of this city will your 
concert receive critical attention? Just try the thing 
and miss your name the next day in the musical do- 
ings of the dailies!’ And shall THe Musica Cou- 
RIER play the philanthropist, where its contempo- 
raries are reaping benefits in their advertising col- 
ums? Cui bono? 

It being settled that you must advertise to be 
known, the question turns on methods. In an age 
when only the shrillest voiced are overheard does it 
befit an artist to retire into the woods and whisper 
his merits to the wild flowers? This depends on 
what one wishes to accomplish in the world. Gold 
and glory are not thus to be gained; and we believe 
that this happily mated pair is the much desired of 
every singer, player and composer. To compass 
both, one must gird one’s loins with patience and 
alacrity—and advertise. The Vivid Impressionistic 
will appeal to the more gifted, the younger men and 
women. To be publicly and critically acclaimed a 
great solo singer or performer—that is the end of 
every artist’s desire. The more patient, the elder 





men and women, those who hanker after chamber 
music laurels and the noiseless applause in churches 
—these naturally prefer the Dignified Drab methods 
of advertising their personal wares in the market 
place of art. We do not question the taste of either 
side—it is largely a matter of temperament. If 
Rubinstein returned to life and art he might need 
little advertising—though we question even this— 
but Rubinstein the Genius of the piano was once 
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Rubinstein the Unknown Quantity. Even Liszt 
listened to him privately in St. Petersburg after 
some reluctance. So why should not young artists, 
strange to the American public, be advertised after 
the fashion of. what we are pleased to call the Vivid 
Impressionistic? To be sure the Dignified Drab 
would call the attention of a few to the fact that 
someone was about to play somewhere, sometime. 
In America we prefer the former method. Its pic- 
turesque exaggeration serves its purpose, and serves 
it more quickly and to the point. Yet—as we said 
above—we will not criticise adversely either way. 
Both represent a principle—the principle of adver- 
tising one’s self that one may become known. All 
the old cant about “artists” not advertising because 
it is “lacking in dignity” has been exposed as not 
only hypocritical cant, but a fallacy and an artistic 
suicide. Artists who are “too dignified” to adver- 
tise usually fill unknown niches and corners in the 
world of music. 

Advertise, advertise in “purple” raiment, or in 
sober attire, but—advertise! The rest will take care 
of itself. 


THE ORCHESTRAL QUESTION. 


VERY effort to organize a Permanent Orchestra 
in New York has thus far failed, although the 
need of it is constantly felt, being emphasized at the 
very beginning of the season this year by the miser- 
able playing of the temporary organization that ac- 
companied Gabrilowitsch at his opening concert. 
All the talent, executive force and musicianship of 
Emil Paur could not bring about proper technical 
work through such an incompetent band, and adding 
to this the customary lack of rehearsal nothing bet- 
ter could have been expected; just as nothing worse 
could have been imagined. Those who heard the 
“Euryanthe” overture played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra here a few days before and then 
heard it at the Gabrilowitsch concert could form an 
estimate of differences that must have forced a 
blush of shame at the humiliation of orchestral 
music in New York city. 

The causes of this degradation have been touched 
upon for years past and all of us interested in good 
music and its dissemination are acquainted with the 
facts that recurringly subject us to these intolerable 
performances. The question now is not the cause 
or causes, but What is New York going to do to 
emancipate itself from this bondage of inartistic, 
slovenly and incompetent orchestral work? How is 
this enormous community to be liberated from this 
enormous crime, for it is a crime to permit the pres- 
ent condition to prevail any longer? 

An appeal to the public is useless; the people 
themselves will not come to the rescue because or- 
chestras are not of interest to the masses, are not 
supported by them. 

Musical institutions are not in condition to com- 
bine for such a purpose and many of them are at 
work at such cross purposes that co-operation is 
hopeless. 

A subscription fund to be formed with the aid or 
support of music lovers cannot be collected because 
it requires an organized corps of paid canvassers to 
do this properly and that means ready capital to be- 
gin the work; there is no such initiative possible. 

The only hope therefore rests in the public spirit 
of one of the wealthy citizens of this metropolis just 
as the Boston orchestra owes its inception and for- 
tune to such a man, and unless such a philanthropist 
can be found in this community we must suffer the 
tortures to which all music lovers are doomed here 
under present orchestral conditions. 

The victims are not only the music lovers but the 
orchestral players themselves. Many of them are 
sincere and true musicians who would welcome op- 
portunities by means of which they could, with 


proper and sufficient rehearsals, advance in their art 
by participating in lofty and serene and dignified 
performances instead of the perfunctory and slip- 


shod work characteristic of New York orchestral 
performances. As the case now stands even those 
who might be tempted to engage orchestras here for 
concert purposes must abandon their projects after 
having heard the actual din, noise and technical con- 
fusion that reigned at the Gabrilowitsch concert, 
which was given, as it had to be, with one rehearsal. 
What can Mr. Paur or any conductor accomplish 
with a heterogenous collection of players with one 
rehearsal? 

As all orchestral projects will gradually be relin- 
quished the New York orchestral player will find his 
artistic pursuit ruined, and he can then scramble for 
a place in a theatre orchestra or play at balls, recep- 
tions and restaurants. He is therefore a greater 
sufferer than the music lover himself in this hopeless 
state of orchestral chaos, which is destined to con- 
tinue unless a man arises from among the wealthy 


to save us. 


MR. VAN DER STUCKEN. 


A FTER accomplishing remarkable artistic results 
Frank Van der Stucken is to leave Cincinnati. 
He has notified the authorities of the College of 
Music and the Board of Directors of the Symphony 
concerts that he will retire at the end of this season. 
The College is in a prosperous state and the curricu- 
lum of a higher order as a result of Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s control and influence. The Symphony 
Orchestra established by him in the face of trying 
difficulties is now in such condition that any capa- 
ble successor will find it an easy task to develop it 
as it grows apace with the demands of the people. 

The residence and consequent influence of such 
an artist as Frank Van der Stucken has benefited the 
musical life of Cincinnati to an extent that is not 
only apparent to-day, but that will be effectu- 
ally felt in time to come, and his departure from the 
city should be followed immediately by a competent 
musician of authority in order to follow up the lines 
laid down by his predecessor. 

The place for Mr. Van der Stucken is here in 
New York, a recent concert conducted by him hav- 
ing given additional and emphatic evidence of the 
fact that here is his opportunity. He might be the 
man to drag us out of this slough of despair and 
lead us forward in the battle of orchestral suprem- 
acy if such a task can be accomplished. He has the 
artistic spirit, the artistic conscience, the administra- 
tive ability, the experience, the temperament, the en- 
thusiasm and the intellectual capacity to grasp the 
situation and control it and here is the place to do it. 





MODERN MUSIC. 


ILHELM KIENZL is always an entertain- 
ing writer, and his “Gossip,” in reply to a 
question what he thought of modern music, is at 
once amusing and instructive. For the present 
age to judge the present age is more than difficult; 
it is nearly impossible, and such a complex and 
wide subject, modern music, can only be studied 
from a distance in after times. With the reserva- 
tion that these remarks must be considered the ex- 
pressions of his personal tastes, he takes a bird’s 
eye view of the musical tendency of the civilized 
world, but is far from professing to assume any 
judicial authority. 

Up, then, he goes in the airship of fancy, and 
by the aid of his optical and psychophysical ap- 
paratus he perceives that in the theatres and con- 
cert halls of the cities there is a crowd of men in 
which he could not, as long as he was among them, 
make any distinctions, but in which now he could 
detect several groups. 

The first grand group was red; it comprised a 
small number of persons. These were the real 
lovers of art, who gave to it their whole soul, who 
grasped with spirit and heart the great work of the 
past and the present, who were carried away with 
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noble enthusiasm. The second grand group was 
black, and consisted of cold, narrow, unartistic in- 
dividuals who did not understand what they heard, 
nay, did not wish to know, because their limited in- 
telligence held art to be something superfluous or 
not to be taken seriously. The group of these 
pitiable creatures, those who go to theatres or con- 
certs from fashion, from thoughtlessness or be 
cause they are bored, is not very large, but yet 
larger than the first named. The third group is 
green, which, we all know, is a mixture of true blue 
and greedy yellow. It is the group of the hum- 
bugs. It displays various shades of color. One is 
dark green, the group of the humbugs who, with 
hand and voice, manifest their approval of the 
works of the great masters whose record is com- 
plete, while their minds are closed against them. 
Most of them, indeed, never attempt to really pene 
trate the revelation of grand music, and only wish 
to “seem” to comprehend, because otherwise they 
would be ashamed of confessing their incapacity 
to feel art Next to the dark greens come the poi 
sonous greens. The members of this group boast 
of temperament, of enormous temperament; they 
profess to be raffin, they are up to date; whatever 
the majority of art lovers shake their heads at, that 
is what they understand At least, thev sav they 
do. They may meet with contradiction from peo 
ple who are competent to express their opinions 
and defend them by argument; but what care they? 
The positive style in which they make their asser- 
tions imposes on many who are just as ignorant 
They appeal to the history of art 


“have during their 


as themselves 
“All great artists,” they cry, 
lifetimes been unappreciated, neglected, persecuted 
We will not incur the blame of such shortsighted 
judgment. We appeal to the future.” Of course, 
they praise all new composers under all possible 
circumstances, because if they made selections they 
might make mistakes. “This group,’ Kienzl adds, 


“is a product of these last days, and I am told even 
some professional musicians belong to it, who do 


not know whether anything pleases them or not,” 


So far as regards the public. How about the 
modern tone poets? 
The terribly high plane to which technic in all 


1 


arts has ascended is essentially different from the 
general artistic plane of mankind which floated be- 
fore the vision of Richard Wagner, and was, as it 
seems, a Utopian idea of that positive thinker. Mod 
ern musical art presents a melancholy spectacle 
Everywhere is the hollow eyed ghost of a pain 
fully elaborated technic, a preponderance of the 
means over the material to which it ought to be 
subservient, a brilliant, seductive exterior, which 
draws a bill on the contents that will never be paid 
In fact, a confidence game 

This opinion may seem hard or exaggerated; it 
does not apply to the small number of genuine tone 
poets that we have, but to the general condition of 
modern productiveness in the field of music. At 
the bottom of this modern productiveness lie all 
possible motives except the only one that justifies 
artistic creation, “das innere Bediirfniss,” the neces- 
sity of the soul to utter itself 

The misfortune to-day is that artists produce 
without any genuine necessity. They possess the 
feeling, the impulse to speak to an extent that 


g, 
would enable them to put their soul into their work 
But the modern Demon, the brother of Capital, th« 
naked Intellect, seduces them from the right way, 
and urges them to write artificial and speculative 
music in place of the music of expression. Yet, 
though they have lost their way, they work in good 
faith that they are doing their duty, while in real 
ity they are paying their tribute to the Modern, 
and they lose the best they possess, their own 
selves, their individuality. 

From all times there have been two tendencies 
in music diametrically opposed to each other—for 
mal music and the music of expression. The 


former was never genuine art; it could never, like 
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the latter, appeal to the soul. To-day the distinc- 
tion is sharper. What years ago was merely harm- 
less sport, delight in ornamentation, which ex- 
pressed itself and nothing else, to-day stalks abroad 
and claims to be “brain music.” It is no longer 
content to occupy a modest place by the side of 
heart music, but boldly assumes an attitude of con- 
scious opposition, and battles with it for the su- 
premacy. “What a danger for our holy art! Let 
us quietly trust to the future! It will, by the help 
of nobler natures—for only such natures can be 
good artists—loosen the tangle in which we are en- 
meshed.” 

Beethoven’s introduction of poetical “moments” 
into instrumental music first pointed out to music 
its true vocation, for thus it was raised above the 
condition of mere sound playing; but a misunder- 
stood conception of this proceeding gave rise to 
the monstrosity of program music. This, in con- 
tradiction to the only obligation of music, that of 
representing internal experiences, occupies itself 
with external proceedings, and in this perverted 
effort it is strengthened by the immense develop- 
ment of instrumental technic, which enables even 
the less musically endowed to attain a certain ex- 
ternal success by a skillful use of the complex re- 
sources of the tone color box. Color technic turns 
the brain, and many good men have fallen a victim 
to the passion. 

Kienzl here explains that his remarks about 
music occupying itself with externals does not ap- 
ply to dramatic music, and only slightly when the 
externals are mere accompaniments or side shows 
to the idea. But the representation of the emotions 
aroused by external events (as in the Pastoral 
Symphony) is a fit task for music, for in such a case 
it is not the mere externals, but their projection on 
the human soul, that are represented. Some have 
withstood the fascinations of the Musical Venus- 
berg; others have gradually come to see that 
music, by her attempts, always unsatisfactory, to 
depict realities, renounces her position as autocrat 
in the domain of absolute soul art, in which she is 
unapproachable, and so they turned back to art 
externals and set to music philosophy. It is no 
use discussing whether the soul is in the brain or 
in the heart or in the cerebral glands, nor in specu- 
lating whether Homer wrote Homer or whether 
Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare; let us be thank- 
ful that such works exist. But at the same time 
let us remember that these works of pure intel- 
lect cannot be subjects for musical art. Whatever 
efforts may be made to thus distort the art, the suc- 
cess will only be apparent. 

Cerebral music! It is a morbid auto-suggestion 
to which its victims surrender themselves. The 
first product of this tendency, in Kienzl’s opinion, 
was Hans von Bilow’s “Nirvana,” symphonic 
piece. “This indigestible work,” written in 1855, 
was originally written as an overture to a tragedy, 
and only later provided with its philosophic title. 
Let those who can enjoy such music, but it is a 
phenomenon of a period of transition. What is 
the essential of an art we can never decide. In art, 
as in the human body, we cannot force nature. As 
there are certain laws of nature, so there are cer- 
tain natural data of art, which cannot be trifled with 
or distorted with impunity, if art has to respond to 
human needs. 

It is not a question of form, of mere externals, 
but of the essence, the originality, the truth of the 
productions of art. In a certain sense, which must 
not be misunderstood, there is only one thing in 
art which corresponds to the needs of all mankind, 
and that is the popular. What is the popular? 
Not merely the folksong or the folkdance, but the 
art of a Mozart, a Beethoven a Weber and a Wag- 
ner! They uttered what was not only in their own 
souls but in the souls of all; they were the voice 
of thousands. Each sung in his own fashion, and 


yet uttered what touched every heart, what all feel, 
although it is not given to all mortals to express it 








in art. How is this to be explained? They were 
genuine, they spoke as brothers to brothers, and 
the golden bridge of melody was the path from 
their hearts to that of the people. In their crea- 
tions art and nature are wedded under the protec- 
tion of the ever young goddess of melody. Such 
melody is not the rhythmic dance melody, or the 
“endliche” melody without which musical asth- 
matics think they cannot live; no, it is the melody 
which represents music become soul, which in un- 
dulating, beautiful lines of sound rises and _ falls, 
which seizes the mind and heart. This is the eter- 
nal, the indispensable principle of music. 

In music the means of expression have no limits. 
They change with time and taste; they are aug- 
mented and reformed. In the essence of music 
there is no change; change is only in the style in 
which it appears. Harmony, rhythmic, instru- 
mental color, these are the elements to be united 
in the work of the artist. Who regrets that the 
tone poet has more resources to-day than of old? 
Only let him not forget to be true and genuine. It 
is easy to pose in tinsel and gold and jewels, in silk 
and satin; therefore let him be on his guard. 
Truth cannot be suppressed by external pomp. Let 
us not despise all the resources of our time; let us 
in this sense be modern. 





GREAT ARTISTS IN CONSERVA- 
TORIES. 

HE Brooklyn Eagle in its issue of November 

14 contains a well considered editorial on the 
subject of great singers in conservatories. This 
idea—a pet one of Mrs. Thurber—was put into ef- 
fect by that lady years ago at the National Conserv- 
atory. The idea is thus formulated by the Eagle: 

A student fitting for opera should have the teaching of 
some artist who has made a distinguished career and who 
knows the practical as well as the theoretical side of the 
art. That is the rule in other arts and professions, and 
most people assume that it prevails in the national music 
schools of Europe. Nordica declares that not one artist 
of great reputation teaches, or has recently taught, in the 
French Conservatory, because artists of standing would 
not stoop to the wire pulling necessary to secure those 
political positions. The places are not coveted for their 
salaries, because the Government only pays these teachers 
about $20 a month. But if any conservatory teacher hap 
pens to get a voice of unusual promise he develops it care- 
iully, knowing that if the student makes a success he will 
get many more private pupils as the teacher of the new 
star. It is the private pupils, most of whom hail from 
this country, who support the conservatory professors and 
make them anxious to get places at $20 a month. 

Nordica would like to see American conservatories, 
under private endowment, like Mrs. Thurber’s, and then 
she would like to see American artists, of a rank so high 
that they would not intrigue for places, train American 
students in them. Certainly Clara Louise Kellogg, Annie 
Louise Cary and several other American artists know as 
much about singing as any foreign teacher, and far more 
about the requirements of opera singing as a whole than 
half the teachers anywhere. If some musical enthusiast 
could persuade some of our artists to take conservatory 
positions in this country, and then could induce American 
girls to stay at home and study with them, he would break 
up one of the most pernicious nuisances which afflict our 
girls ambitious for musical careers. 

And the day is coming when America shall have 
conservatories with students taught by American- 
born masters. And who knows but that Europe 
will send her young folks here to study singing, in- 
strumental music and composition ? 


A MONG the artists who will appear in this year’s 

Philharmonic concerts is Harold Bauer, the 
pianist, who has just been engaged. He appears 
for the first time in America on Friday and Satur- 
day, November 30 and December 1, at the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts, Boston. 





Martha Miner Benefit Concert. 


HIS will occur next Tuesday afternoon, November 27, 

at 3 o'clock, at Knabe Hall, when it is hoped the 

hall will be filled by those who sympathize with the singer, 

who has been ill so long. The Musical Art Society and 

many eminent artists will assist, and tickets are obtainable 
at the music stores at $1 each. 














She Is My Love. 


(In the measure of the original Irish Gaelic Love Song.) 
She is my love beyond all thought, 
Though she hath wrought my deepest dole; 
Yet dearer for the cruel pain 
Than one who fain would make me whole. 


She is my glittering gem of gems, 
Who yet contemns my fortune bright; 
Whose cheek but glows with redder scorn 
Since mine has worn a stricken white. 


She is my sun and moon and star, 
Who yet so far and cold doth keep, 

She would not even o’er my bier 
One tender tear of pity weep. 


Into my heart unsought she came, 
\ wasting flame, a haunting care: 
Into my heart of hearts, ah! why? 
And left a sigh forever there 
—Archibald Graves in The Spectator 

| N 1895 Miss Florence Mosher and Miss Emily W. 

Burbank met the Princess Metternich in Vienna 
and from her learned something about Zdenko Fi- 
bich, the Bohemian composer, who died October 16 
last at Prague. Always an ardent advocate of any 
new school in music—but it must be of to-morrow 
not of to-day—the Princesse sent the two American 
young ladies upon the right track. But it was three 
years later before they met Fibich, who in Bohemia 
is ranked next to Dvorak in symphony and chamber 
music, and second only to Smetana in operatic 
forms. To this musically adventurous pair, Misses 
Mosher and Burbank, I am indebted for the excel- 
lent photograph of Fibich, and also for a variety of 
details concerning his personal appearance. He was 
a large, heavily built man of forty-seven, Teutonic 
rather than Czech, wore a reddish beard, and his 
pale face, large fatiguen and kindly eyes gave him 
the aspect of a dreamer, rather than that of a prac- 
tical man of musical affairs like—Saint-Saéns, for 
example. 

Miss Mosher played some of his compositions for 
him and he seemed delighted, not, as she told me, 
because he heard them, but because of the fact that 
he was known in America. Alas! I wonder how 
many knew of him in this city when he died besides 
these two artistic young ladies and Joseph Kovarik 
and a few other fellow countrymen! Yet the name 
of Zdenko Fibich may be one to conjure with in the 
future. His music is highly charged with new Ro- 
mantic Slavish color and feeling. He has written in 
every form and always with power and individual- 
ity. His life was unhappy—the usual domestic 
crux; in this case an opera singer for a mate. The 
man loved a quiet, studious life. The lady did not. 
You can easily fill the picture. Most interesting is 
Miss Burbank’s account of this shy, simple Bohe- 
mian. In her readings with Miss Mosher at the 
piano a whole evening is devoted to Fibich and his 
music. 


* 
+ * 


His piano music is not virtuoso-like, nor is it cast 
in pleasing, conventional moulds. His “Nalady,” 
“Dojmy,” “Upominky”—‘Stimmungen,” ‘“Ein- 
driicke” und “Erinnerungen” are a sort of poussiére 
des idées, a musical basket wherein have fallen all the 
filings, the odds and ends—sometimes fag-ends— 
of a strenuous artistic life. This music is his note- 
book record of fugitive ideas and happy and unhap- 


py thoughts. A half hundred books have been pub- 
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lished in Prague, and contain themes enough to fur- 
nish forth a dozen modern opera composers with 
A perfect kaleidoscope of moods 
No two are alike, yet all are from 
A line, shy as a Chopin 


musical brains. 
are before us. 
Fibich’s sorrowing soul. 
prelude, or three pages of roaring fantasy lie to- 
gether. Polkas—and such polkas !—jostle elegies ; 
and there are sullen marches, explosions of rage, 
queer experiences at twilight and occasionally a tiny 
bird trills at the dawn. Schubert was a great influ- 


ence in Fibich’s music, as he is in the music of 


Dvorak and Joseph Suk. 

* * 
into a detailed study of the Fibich piano 
The 


was his black- 


To go 
music would be impossible here. composer 
cares little for the instrument. It 


board, and upon it he scrawled any idea that over- 


took him. And he was not particular about the 
form or the means—Miss Mosher avers that his 
piano was both tuneless and toneless. He seems to 


have had an aversion for normal harmonization, 


theme-bars and rhythms. So we find the sprawling 


metres known to Brahms, curious colorings and the 


most violent transitions. I have in my memory 
now a certain polka, a certain crooning Slav song, 


and a semarkable fantastic thing that starts out d la 


Mendelssohn and ends in the madhouse. But | 
warn pianists not to venture in this wildwood; into 
these tangled, gnarled and often forbidding thickets. 
Much sympathy and patience are needed to find the 
(And then what treas 
I wonder how his symphonies sound? We 


Why not a Fibich 


true path to Fibich’s heart. 
ures ! 
had a Suk symphony last week 


before the season ends? 
* * 


Rubin Goldmark has composed four songs for 


mezzo-soprano or baritone, published by Schirmer. 
They are all four full of music and happy charac- 
terizations. This young composer has inherited the 
family rich color sense 

* 


The J. B. Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, are 
the American publishers of Houston Stewart Cham 


berlain’s “Richard Wagner.” The volume, while 
not quite as sumptuous as the original, is much more 


illustrations are in- 


All the 
cluded and the letterpress, tail pieces and headings 


handy and practical 
are exactly as in the first German edition—of which 
this is a translation by G. Ainslee Hight. There is 
of the Chamberlain 


latter-day 


nothing new to be said now 
“Wagner.” The author is a Bayreuth 
champion, and while his exposition of Wagner's 
philosophy is very clear, a sounder position to my 
notion is that ° taken His 


“Study of Wagner” is unique in Wagner literature. 


by Ernest Newman. 
It is a work that should play solo in every music 


student's library. 


* * * 


The latest news regarding those two stolen over- 
coats—stolen from the dressing room during the 
Gabrilowitsch concert last week at Carnegie Hall— 
is that the theft is no longer attributed to an ordi- 
nary, or garden, sneak thief. Two musical mono- 
maniacs with wild and philharmonic faces were seen 
hovering about the artist’s quarters when Herr Paur 
and Gospadin Gabrilowitsch were about to descend 
upon an expectant public. After these women dis- 
appeared the overcoats were missed. It was a cool 


Mr. 


coat has now a chain, to which is attached a wire 


night. Perhaps they wore them. Paur’s new 
that rings a bell on his boot when his coat is even 
looked at. He wore the wire last Friday afternoon 
at the Philharmonic concert and the _ bell 
ringing when Carrefio went downstairs to play. 


started 


The current was set going by her magnetism. 


x * » 


Mr. Frédérique Coméé of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra tells a good one about the Baltimore Mu- 


sic Hall, where the band plays. It appears that the 





manager recently approached Mr. Coméé and said: 


Mr. 
Hashim, of vaudeville fame, is after the hall, and I 


“You people have had a narrow escape of it. 


told him that five concerts of the Boston Symphony 
“What's 


want 


Orchestra were booked for the season.” 


the difference?’ responded Mr. Hashim. “I 
the place for my company and I'll take it with this 
band, too. I'll put them in my show, in the very 
Instead of fainting, as 


M. 


lréderique Coméé calmly answered that he would 


best part of the program.” 


would have most sensitive Boston managers, 


like to name his price to Mr. Hashim for the band. 
Which shows that you should never pull the coda 
merely to hear the dog bark. 


* * 4% 


The Music Lover’s Library (Scribner’s Sons) 
has already issued W. J. Henderson's “The Orches- 


tra and Orchestral Music.” In preparation are 


SONS 
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pianist sometimes thinks—until the next morning. 
Then he discovers that Henry Terrible Finck has 
put two crosses—not Baedeker stars—against his 


playing and he goes to a lonely suicide’s grave. 
However, this is not telling you about the new 
book, which is 250 pages long. In it you may find out 


all about Folk-Song, Art Song, German Song Writ 


ers before Schubert, Loewe, Mendelssohn, Schu 
mann, Franz, Brahms, Jensen, Wagner, Rich 
ard Strauss, Liszt—already published in Tut 


MuSICAI Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, 
Dvorak, Chopin, Paderewski, Grieg and MacDow- 


to Mr. Finck 


more im 


COURIER 


ell, not mention a hundred others 


has given biographical sketches to the 
portant of the composers, and the entire book is a 
He dislikes 


likes Jensen 


perfect revel of his likes and dislikes 


most of the Beethoven but 


songs, 


That is Finckian. I agree with him that Liszt is a 


neglected song composer, and his article on Franz 

















ZDENKO FIBICH, 


Arthur Mees; “The 
Krehbiel; “The 


Apthorp ; 


“Choirs and Choral Music,” by 
Pianoforte and Its Music,” by H. E 
Opera, Past and Present,” by William F. 
and just issued is Henry T. Finck’s volume, “Songs 
and Song Writers.’ This is the second book which 
this phenomenally active worker has turned out in a 
year; the first being that epical storehouse of facts 
and theories, “Primitive Love.” I suggest—I am 
always suggesting to Mr. Finck, but without avail 
—that the sub-title of his latest be “Finck’s Fan- 
cies,” for such a delightful volume of musical pas- 
sions and prejudices I never before encountered. 
You may disagree with Brother Finck—and it’s God 
help you if you do!—but you are forced to acknowl- 
edge with gasping breath that he is sincere, damna- 


bly sincere. He is the sort of man who'll go to 
heaven and quarrel with the divine kapellmeister if 
Brahms is sung by the Choir Celestial! Ah! I 


know him, this terrible Finck, who sits so innocent- 
ly at a piano recital with his eyes half closed, re- 
volving the latest theories of John Fiske about the 
! That’s what think, that’s what the 


Cosmos we 


is sympathetic and timely. Robert Franz is one of 


the minor gods, without doubt. And I was pleased 
to see the author acknowledging the characteristic 
qualities of Richard Strauss’ lyrics. But if Nordica 
sang the “Serenade” last season, to George Hamlin, 
the Chicago tenor, must be credited the courage of 
playing the ungrateful role of Strauss pioneer. He 
was the first to give Richard Strauss recitals 

Lean Thy Cheek,” by Jensen, in 


do 


really 


Mr. Finck puts 
the same category with “Ich Grolle Nicht.” | 
He 
wrote big music. 
of 


not. pays strict dues to Loewe—who 


Schumann is rather flouted. So 
Rubinstein wrote beautiful 


is Brahms- course. 


songs, and so did Tschaikowsky. The writer gives 


them high praise—though I think the songs of Pio 


tor Illyitch should have been given more space 
The Chopin songs?—Yes, one or two at the most 
They are not lieder any more than Beethoven's 


And why should Beethoven, indeed all song writers 
older than Schubert, be dealt with critically because 


they did not invent the Jied form? As well quarrel 


with Bach for not writing like Mascagni. [or 
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Grieg Mr. Finck has a strong partiality. One can’t 
fault him here. The Grieg songs are charming. So 
are Edward MacDowell’s. I only wish that more 
American song writers had been mentioned, for 
American composers are especially happy in the 
form. 

But why criticise a man of Mr. Finck’s red-hot 
sincerity? His book, written in his usual smooth 
prose, is crammed full of good things; is copious 
in its information; is very modern; is fearless to 
the fighting point; and eyery paragraph is signed 
H. T. F! What more could we have in these days 
of specialists? “Songs and Song Writers” is fully 
illustrated. 


ee 


* * 


' Kapellmeister Klengel, of the Liederkranz, tells a 
dear old-fashioned story of a German boy who 
was so stupid that his parents concluded that he 
must be a musical genius. So he was dragged— 
can’t you see his dirty, blubbering face, his thick 
shoes and red hands?—before the Town Musician, 
smelling of bread and butter and full of defiance. 
The musician looked the boy over. Just then a 
band, the official band, passed by blaring away 
“What key is that music?” 
demanded the Stadt Musikus. “G,” answered the 
boy, who didn’t know a key from a keyhole. “G, 
Well, wait here until I run out and ask 
the leader of the band. And if it is not G !” 
The boy’s ear was pinched and a threatening 
wonder how the story 


like a Bryan speech. 


Say you? 





finger was uplifted. I 
turned out? 


* 


* * 


At a dinner party a young man was once talking 
rather foolishly about and his books, 
speaking very contemptuously of them, and he said 
to the Bishop of Winchester (Wilberforce): “My 
Lord, have you read Darwin’s last book on the 
of Man’?” “Yes, I said the 
Bishop; whereupon the young man continued: 
“What nonsense it is, talking of our being de- 
scended from apes! Besides, I can’t see the use of 
such stuff. I can’t see what difference it would 
make to me if my grandfather was an ape.” “No,” 
the Bishop replied, “I don’t see that it would; but 
it must have made an amazing difference to your 
The young man had no more to 


Darwin 


‘Descent have,” 


grandmother!” 
Say. 


+ 


* * 


Two of Germany’s leading men of letters, Paul 
Heyse and Julius Rodenberg, were recently brought 
before a Berlin court on the charge of maliciously 
misrepresenting the character of Franz von Dingel- 
stedt. Rodenberg had printed in his periodical, the 
Rundschau, an article by Heyse, in which Dingel- 
stedt was referred to as having been “frivolous” and 
“cynical,” and as having gone so far in his eager 
desire to be taken for a dandy as well as a poet, that 
he made his barber address him as “Herr Baron.” 
Hlis wife was credited with “Bohemian” tendencies, 
and Heyse related that one day, after she had de- 
lighted a number of guests by her singing, she faced 
The plain- 
tiffs attorneys found these details wilfully libelous, 
but the court did not sustain them, and the two men 


about and put out her tongue at them. 


of letters were acquitted. 


a 


* * 


Justin McCarthy and some friends were talking 
once about a member of the House of Commons. A 
lady who was one of the company said it was a pity 
for the sake of his personal appearance that he had 


the brilliant parliamentary and platform orator, “and 
the worst of it is that while they are too large for 
ears, they are too small for wings.” 

ws 

Ernst Von Dohnanyi gave two recitals at Men- 
delssohn Hall Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
of last week. His programs were fairly eclectic, 
though Chopin was meagerly represented. For this 
we should be grateful. There is entirely too much 
of the Polish composer nowadays. His concertos 
are jingled at conservatory junketings, and every 
pianist, be he home or foreign born, thinks a recital 
without Chopin is no recital at all. Dohnanyi 
knows better; he knows, too, that he is not in pe- 
culiar sympathy with Chopin; so he gives him in 
tiny doses. For example: At the first recital the 
only Chopin heard was an encore at the close. It 
was the C sharp minor Valse; that valse the per- 
formance of which caused little Willy Pachmann to 
rear on his hind legs and cheer—ironically cheer. 
If we could set back the hands of time to last spring 
and again hear Dohnanyi play this valse we would 
not discover a hair’s-breadth difference in the read- 
ing. Which proves my argument—that this artist 
approaches Chopin from the intellectual rather than 
the emotional side. And Chopin without emotion 
is like a turkey without dressing—I might add oys- 
ter stuffing, but that I am in no mood for nuances 
to-day. 

But Dohnanyi can play 
royally. His style has the balance, symmetry, san- 
ity and feeling for climacteric effects—a blending of 
the intellectual and the emotional—that Beethoven 
demands. Barring a few finger slips, the Hunga- 
rian pianist’s reading of the E flat sonata, op. 31, No. 
3, was a startling one. The first allegro with its 
note of interrogation, the Scherzo—beloved of Von 
Bulow—the gentle Menuetto—with its trio filched 
by Saint-Saens for Variations—and the rollicking 
Presto, were all ideally presented. There was the 
Bach-Liszt G minor organ fugue—nobly delivered 
—some Variations and a fugue by Dohnanyi him- 
self, Haydn’s F minor Variations, a number from 
the Schubert-Liszt “Soirée de Vienne” in D flat and 
the Liszt version of the Rakoczy March—a verita- 
ble Storm march. The variations and fugue are 
built on a theme by E. G.—a Budapest pupil of 
the concert giver’s—and proved extremely interest- 
ing. In the ultra-modern Brahms style, these vari- 
ations are in no sense mere copies. They show 
skill, contrapuntal and technical; while the fugue, 
free and large in its patterns, is worked up to a 
coda that is simply dazzling. 


Beethoven—play him 








* * 


Saturday afternoon, after a powerful perform- 
ance of the F sharp minor Sonata of Schumann, 
Dohnanyi gave two numbers by Brahms—lInter- 
E flat minor and the B minor Rhap- 
They were soundly played. I could 
subscribe to the sentiment of the F sharp Im- 
promptu of Chopin, nor were the variations—futile 
and shallow—op. informed with anything but 
virtuosity. The recital closed with a Liszt group: 
The St. Francis Legende—without bladders on his 
feet he walked Liszt’s stormy, chromatic 
waves—the A flat Valse Impromptu and the thir- 
teenth Hungarian Raspody—as I have heard its 
Second avenue trills and cadences called. 

Dohnanyi was tremendous in this music, and 
he had to give a recall piece; two, I believe, but I 
only heard the first, a dainty gavotte of his own. 
A very promising young man, this Magyar, with 
both pen and piano! Still, I think that he sits too 


mezzo in 


sodie. not 


12 


-. 


as 


It often hardens the 


high before the keyboard. 
quality of his tone. 
3 

W. S. B. Mathews, the distinguished editor of 
Chicago Music, was in the city last week. 
_~ - 

Her Imperial Majesty Teresita I., Empress of 
the Carrefios, hearts and keyboards, played with 
the Philharmonic Society last week. Those who 
missed hearing her on this occasion may mark the 
following items in their diaries and day books: 
“Here should have been a white stone, a red letter 
and a scarlet memory; but fate records a might- 
have-been!” And they say that when hell freezes 
over the ice is called “Might-have-been Skating 
Rink.” 


So see what you have missed. 


PADEREWSKI FUND FOR AMERI- 
CAN COMPOS ERS—COMP ETI- 
TION OF 1900-1901. 


HREE prizes of five hundred dollars ($500) 

each are offered for the current year for the 

best compositions submitted by American compos- 
ers, as follows: 

1. For a piece for full orchestra. 

2. For a piece for chorus, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, with or without solo voice parts. 

3. For a piece of chamber music, for any combi- 
nation of instruments. 

The term “American composers” is restricted to 
those born in the United States of America. 

The compositions offered for prizes are to be sub- 
mitted on or before May 1, 1901, and will be passed 
upon by the judges appointed by Mr. Paderewski, 
namely: W. Gericke, B. J. Lang, Carl Zerrahn, 
W. F. Apthorp, of Boston; H. E. Krehbiel, W. 
Henderson, H. T. Finck, James Huneker, of New 
York, and Prof. S. Sanford, of New Haven. 

The decision of a majority of the board of judges 
is to be binding on all parties concerned. 

All communications in reference to the competi- 
tion should be addressed to 

Orto Roru, Secretary, 

Back Bay P. O., Box 174, Boston, Mass. 

The above gives final arrangements by which the 
American born composer may enter into this com- 
petition—a prize competition which the donor fully 
owes a country that lavished upon him hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. We only hope that the strong- 
er men among American composers will try for the 
prizes. In that case we may expect something more 
than immature work.—Epirors MusicaL Courier. 





Shannah Cumming Pleases, 


This is a mild adjective to use in connection with the 
artistic triumphs obtained by the fair singer. Some time 
ago she sang in Providence, R. L., and in Ottawa, Canada, 
when several of the local papers said this: 

“The Creation” in Miss Shannah 
heard here for the first time, and be it further said, with the great- 
est pleasure. The “The Creation” 
her clear and flexible soprano. Both the quality 
the method of her singing are unexceptionable, while she also has 
The two 


Providence. Cumming was 


solos of are admirably suited to 
of her voice and 
a naive simplicity of style which was peculiarly attractive. 
soprano arias were sung with excellent effect, and her delivery of 
the recitatives was marked by good taste and elegant diction.—Provi- 
dence Journal, April 12, 1899. 


Miss Shannah Cumming sang the part of Gabriel in a delightful 
It is especially adapted to her pure voice and straightforward 
She made no attempt at skyrocket vocalization and stuck 
When she comes to this city 
The News, Provi- 


way. 
method. 
to music as though she loved it. 
again she will be welcomed by music lovers 
dence, April 12. 

Hymn of Praise in Ottawa.—Miss Shannah Cumming, the soprano 


has a voice of wonderful power, 
personality. 


soloist in the “Hymn of Praise,” 
distinction and finish and also a 
There was a deep soulfulness in her singing of “Praise Thou the 
Lord, O My Spirit,” and in the soprano duet she was particularly 


April 14, 1899. 


of style, magnetic 













such very large ears. “Yes,” said T. P. O’Connor, 
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Passing Mention, By _Aodh. 


USICAL affairs in Italy are not in 
very flourishing condition, 
thanks to the musical Ca- 
morra, and hence all kinds 
of artists who can find 





no opening for a career in 


their own fair land, wander 
about the world. 

to South America and die 
of yellow fever; some go to 


San Francisco, where, with 


Some go 


the Grau season in pros- 
pect, there is not much 
chance for any other enter- 
prise. Signor Lucchesi, writing from San Fran- 
cisco to an Italian paper, gives his compatriots who 
are casting hungry eyes on the land of dollars some 
good advice. He tells them that Italian operatic 
companies place too much reliance oa the ability of 
the leading artists; that they do not pay sufficient 
attention to the chorus, to the scenery, to the cos- 
tumes, or to the orchestra. How, he asks, can the 
same scenes serve for “Aida,” “Carmen” and “ Nor- 
ma?” How They may do, he continues, 


very well for the Spanish race, but will not do in 


indeed ? 


the state of Colorado or elsewhere in these: United 
States. And why? Because the taste for vocal art 
has not, with us, reached such a point that we can 
overlook for it spectacle or spectacular effects. 
Which may be translated into the statement that we 
want a thing done well or not done at all. 

His last advice is good, and will be of service to 
Let them see that the impre- 
sario can speak English, that the advance 
knows how to manage the press and that a subscrip- 
The figures 


all foreign artists. 
agent 


tion of at least $2,000 be guaranteed. 
prove Signor Lucchesi’s ambition to be very mod- 


erate. 
oo SD 


The advice thus tendered to troupes intending or 
hoping to win dollars and glory here might have 
been tendered to the Italian company which is to ap- 
pear at the Nouveau Theatre at Paris. This com- 
pany is announced as consisting of the artists of La 
Scala, Milan, and San Carlos, Naples, with Tam- 
agno, Cremonini and others. The program promises 
everything, but concludes by saying that if neces- 
sary, under force majeure, it may be abridged or 
modified. 

oOo SD 


In these days of virtuosity let us hear what Liszt, 
the master of all virtuosi, says: 

“What, then, makes the virtuoso on an instru- 
ment?” asks the master, and we gain on this occa- 
sion the most comprehensive and the most decisive 
information on the point ourselves. Is he really a 
inere spiritless machine? Do his hands only attend 
to the office of a double winch on a street organ? 
tIxs he to dispense with his brain and with his feel- 
ings in his mechanical execution of the prescribed 
Has he to supply the ear only with a 
Such repre- 

proud 


performance ? 
photograph of the object before him? 

sentations bring him to the somewhat 
mark: “We know too well how many 
those who enjoy great praise, unable to translate 
even to the letter the original that is on the desk be- 
fore them, degrade its sense, carrying on the art as 
a crade, and not understanding even the trade itself. 
However victorious a counterfeit may be, it does not 
destroy the power of the real authors and poet vir- 
tuosi; they are for those who are ‘called’ to an ex- 
tent of which a degraded public, under an illegiti- 
mate and ignorant ‘dominion,’ has no idea. You 
hear the rolling of the thunder, the roaring of the 
lion, the far-spreading sound of man’s strength. For 
the words virtuosity and virtus are derived from the 
Latin ‘vir’; the execution of both is an act of manly 


amongst 


power,” says he, and characterizes now his ‘artist’ as 
follows: “The virtuoso is not a mason, who, with 
the chisel in his hand, faithfully and conscientiously 
cuts his stone after the design of the architect. He 
is not a passive tool that reproduces feeling and 
thought without adding himself. He is not the more 
or less experienced reader of works that have no 
margin for his notes, and which makes no paragraph 
necessary between the lines. These spiritedly writ- 
ten musical works are in reality for the virtuoso only 
the tragic and touching putting-in-scene of feelings ; 
he is called upon to let these speak, weep, sing, sigh 
—to render these to his own consciousness. He cre- 
ates in this way like the composer himself, for he 
must embrace in himself those passions which he, 
in their complete brilliancy, has to bring to light. 
He breathes life into the lethargic body, profuses it 
with fire, and enlivens it with the pulse of graceful- 
ness and charm. He changes the clayey form into 
a living being, penetrating it with the spark which 
Prometheus snatched from the flash of Jupiter. He 
must make this form wander in transparent ether ; 
he must arm it with a thousand winged arms; he 
must unfold scent and blossom and breathe into it 
the breath of life. Of all artists the virtuoso reveals 
perhaps most immediately the overpowering forces 
of the god who, in glowing embraces of the proud 


muse, allures every hidden secret.” 


oo SD 
An English journal contains the following adver- 
tisement : 
“W.—RBasso Profundo (songs a la Signor 


Foli). Engagements now being booked.” 

I remember when Foli was here, and in those old 
days the story went that one of our critics met Ma- 
pleson on the street, and frankly asked him why he 
had ventured to bring such a basso as Foli to this 
country, seeing that he had no lower notes, and, for 
that matter, no upper notes, either. 

“How can you say that?” said the Colonel. 

“Look at his performance of Mephisto. It was 
dreadful. He left out all the low notes, and when 
he did sing he sang false,” replied the critic. 

“There is a reason for his leaving out the low 
notes, my dear fellow,” said the Colonel. “You 
know he learnt the part from the French score!” 


oo SD 


Another hater of music is the young Queen of 
Holland. She ought to be musical, if heredity has 
anything to do with it. Her venerable father broke 
his heart for Malibran in earlier days, and down to 
his unlamented death was always in the toils of 





Oigt, 
Louise B.* 


SOPRANO. 





THE QUARTET : 


Some of them, like Ambrée, were not 
much of sirens; but it Madame Masard 
that he lavished the crown jewels and the furni- 


some siren. 
was on 
ture of the royal palaces. There was some diff- 
culty in recovering these tokens of servile devo- 
His Majesty composed the music for an 
“Lambert Simmel,” given at The Hague in 


tion. 
opera, 


1851. 


. . 9 > 
Gabrilowitsch’s Recitals. 
HE following are the programs for the two recitals by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch at Mendelssohn Hall Novem 
ber 26 and 30: 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 2, AT 3 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor Bach-Tausig 
Sonate, D major, op. 28, Pastorale seethoven 
Nocturne, D flat major, op. 27 : Chopin 
Valse, A flat major, op. 34 Chopin 


Carneval, op. 9 Schumann 


Rubinstein 


Romance, F major, op. 26..........s+se+- 

Greta, Do GBBo ie cen ccccccccsvcccccceeces Gabrilowitsch 
L’ Alouette ' , Glinka-Balakireft 
Rhapsodie, No. 8.. Liszt 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30, AT 3 

Prelude and Fugue Mendelssohn 
Sonate, op. 110. Beethoven 
Prelude, D flat Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 20 Chopin 
Fantaisie, op. 17 Schumann 
Gigue a l’Antique Leschetizky 
Barcarolle, G minor I'schaikowsky 


Petite Sérénade Gabrilowitsch 
Marche 


The same programs are announced for the Philadelphia 


Militaire Schubert-Tausig 


recitals December 1 and December 4 


Clark Song Recital. 


joe MORROW (Wednesday) afternoon, Charles W. 
Clark, the basso, will give a recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall. Adolph Close will accompany. This will Be the 
program: 
Liebesbotschaft Schubert 
Aufenthalt Schubert 
Ihr Bild Schubert 
Das Fishermadchen........ Schubert 
Am Meer : Schubert 
Die Rose, Die Lilie Schumann 
Wenn ich in Deine Augen Seh , Schumann 
Ich Grolle Nicht.. Schumann 
Ein Jingling Liebt ein Madchen ° Schumann 
Aus Meinen Tranen Spriessen Schumann 
Am Leuchtenden Sommermorgen Schumann 
Die Alten Bésen Lieder..... Schumann 
Vision Fugitive Massenet 
W ooing Hermann 
Gipsy Serenade . Hermann 
In the Balmy Night coe I'schaikowsky 
If You Became a Nun, Dear Lucas 
When We Two Parted Lucas 
rhe Three Comrades Hans Hermann 
Oh, Mistress Mine De Koven 
ee 8 8 er Allitsen 
Danny Deever Damrosch 
Miss Kerr Secures a Choir Engagement. 
Miss Helen E. Kerr, a contralto, pupli of S. C. Ben- 


nett, has been engaged to sing in the quartet choir of the 
Second Collegiate Church, I2!st street 

Miss Kerr takes the place vacated by Miss Adele 
ter, who was recently engaged as one of the leading con- 


Raf- 


traltos with the Bostonians. 





aldwin, 











acheller, 
Willis E. 


TENOR. 





*BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH LOUDON G. 
+BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH M. L. 


osea, 
Robert.t 
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CHARLTON 
PINKHAM. 
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Cuicaco, November 18, 1900. 
1E Musicat Courter takes pleasure in 
publishing the fact that it has leased a 
suite of offices in the celebrated Fine 

Aris Building on Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, consisting of rooms 636 to 638, and that 
with this number of the paper possession is taken. 
This suite will be made the centre of musical news 
and information and will be provided with such ac- 
commodations for musicians and visitors as will 
make it a focus of the musical life of Chicago and 
the Central West through the means it will provide 
for meetings, correspondence, conference opportunt- 
general musical information. 


ties and a bureau of ge 

It will at the same time constitute a connecting 
link between the musical people and institutions of 
the West and those of the East and of Europe and 
will be a most useful means for the association of in- 


terests and the advancement of mutual relations. 


[he affairs and interests of this paper in Chicago 


and its section rest in the hands of C. A. Dan- 
cll, a newspaper man and gentleman unusually well 
known in this country, having for years past been 


Mr. Daniell will 


associated with music journalism. 
also represent Tue Mustcat Courter Extra, the 
Saturday edition of this paper, and he is herewith 
heartily recommended to the kind consideration of 


thousands of people with whom he will hence- 


th be thrown in contact. 





XN 


~ 





THE Musica Courter will make renewed efforts 
to disseminate on a larger scale than ever its infor- 
mation, and having established itself virtually as a 
Chicago institution through its new move and the 
force of a local staff in this city it will henceforth 
be known as directly interested in the musical affairs 
of this community. There will be a number of cor- 
respondents under Mr. Daniell’s charge, but the af- 
fairs of the paper in the West will no longer depend 
upon mere correspondence; the paper has entered a 
wider field and its scope in Chicago surpasses that 


of any merely local publication. 


Thomas Orchestra. 


The Chicago Orchestra, with its director, Theodore 


Thomas, has just completed a short tour, comprising visits 
to Cedar Rapids and Des Moines, Ia.; St. Paul and Min 
Minn., and Madison. Wis Considering the 
population of the smaller cities visited it is surprising to 


ncapolis, 


learn how well patronized these concerts were, and in St 
Paul and Minneapolis the interest in Thomas concerts re 
mains unabated, although the receipts were lowered some 
what through the approaching Grau opera season in the 
Northwest. 

Here we again have a lesson of the sad influences of the 
high class foreign opera scheme upon local musical de- 
velopment. We all know that while en route the opera 
company cannot be an artistic institution, that scenery and 
still 
New York, that the chorus and orchestra must be reduced 
York, and that it is 
merely a star system, with all its deleterious influences 


appointments must be even more defective than in 


and still more ineffective than in New 


upon a proper appreciation of opera, and yet such an 
aggregation can secure sufficient patronage to destroy the 
gradual advancement of an artistically pure effort, as is 
made by the Thomas Chicago Orchestra 

Chicago is receiving a culture from the constant lesson 


given by its Permanent Orchestra such as no opera can 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


JE 


Sole Management: 


= 





SIE SHAY, 


PIANISTE. 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 


13 and 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


ever impress upon a community, and it is to-day gathering 
greater and deeper and more profound knowledge through 
its decision to discard a fashionable opera scheme, pre- 
ferring its Permanent Orchestra, than any other city in 


New York, with its foolish 
adherence to the imperfect opera, must eventually fall far 


America outside of Boston 


behind the two cities with their great orchestras. 


©®A® 
The program of the Thomas concert here last night 
was of a popular but most interesting character: 
.. Saint-Saéns 


Symphony No. 2, A minor, op. 55 (first time) 


Concerto for violin, No. 1, G minor, op. 26 : Bruch 

I: TI, SO OR a. on Sok ccseuceeceuelinweced Goldmark 

WEEE CA a vncandstherseddscescvece .... Wagner 

nn tt Ge I  . o.  cwspbeucteeceanmennbes Weber 
Orchestration by Felix Weingartner 

SY AE Tica cenes Senvecctonecses Berlioz 


Invocation. 

Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps. 

Dance of the Sylphs. 

March, Rakoczy 

Mr. Thomas gave a decidedly interesting reading of the 

miniature Saint-Saens symphony, the orchestra, although 
still early in the season, showing delicate effects and a re 
markable ensemble touch. The strings are particularly 
woodwind is now a choir of voices such 


There is more resonance and 


sonorous and the 
as can hardly be surpassed. 
a true orchestral balance, which was particularly percep 


tible in the finished Bruch accompaniment. Mr. Thomas 
did not follow the soloist, Leon Marx, but actually 
accompanied him with such veneration, added to his skill, 
that the concerto received rare justice New Yorkers 
hear nothing like it except at the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, but even that body could not do 


as well, for Mr. Thomas is an exceptional artist in or- 
chestral accompaniments, which can be said without 
derogation to any other conductor 

Leon Marx, the violini » 4 @ member of the or 


chestra, young, and with temperamental gifts and a modest 
bearing. He played the concerto with a dignified and in 
tellectual grasp of the subject and with a musician’s con 


Why 


bowing, staccato, third and octave 


go into critical peccadillos on 
and other 


trol of the work 
runs, stops 
intelli 


technical distinctions, when a soloist gives a sane, 


gent and artistic performance of an important composi 
tion, in which all such minor accomplishments are neces 


Mr. Marx does does 


and octaves, has a staccato 


a foregone conclusion bow, 


clear thirds 


sarily 
and clean 


as a musician should, and his tone 


play 


and phrases is sympa 


thetic and warm; but, in addition, he is also poetic, and 
he delivered the work on a plane that calls forth respect 
and admiration for the performance He has added an 
other name to the list of famous Chicago musical artists 

César Thomson was the last violinist who played this 
concerto in Chicago before Marx’s performance, and this 
was season 1894-’95—tenth concert of the Thomas or- 
chestra 

With the next concert on Friday Mr. Thomas begins a 
Beethoven cyclus, the program running in this manner, 
Dohnanyi playing the G major Concerto: 
Symphony N 3, Eroica, E flat P Roy 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, G major, op. 58 1805 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2, op. 72 180 
Overture, Leonore, No. 3, op. 72 1 Ro€ 

This is an.enormous program, bold in conception and 
structurally profound It reminds us of the old New 
York days of Theodore Thomas 

®OaAaA& 
Hannah & Hamlin Concert. 
Under the managing control of Messrs. Hannah & 


Hamlin the third popular concert of their series at Uni 
versity Hall, Fine Arts Building, takes place on Tuesday 
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afternoon, November 20, and the interesting 
must be published in full to illustrate to the readers of 


be done at 


program 


this paper in Europe and America what can 


one of a series of matinee concerts by local forces in this 


city: 
et: TD cnccinnmisesensdienesetuondenbndsos Pianist 
Sue Harrington-Furbeck Alto 
Sydney Biden....... Sed ; oe Baritone 
M. Charles Gauthier.. Tenor 


Chicago Musical College.) 


(By arrangement with ] 
Accompanist, Bertha Smith Titus 
PROGRAM 
Caro Mio Ber , Giordani 
Traum durce die Dammerung Strauss 
A Home Scene......... drocwowe — Max Bruch 
The Sands of Dec Clay 
Mr. Biden 
Barcarolle eo. ° ‘ MacDowel 
La Fileuse ‘ d ‘ F. Pachulski 
Abends te sgh J. Raff 
In the Duck Yard Max Vogri 
Miss Prescott 
Aria, Herodiaae Massenet 
M. Ga er 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest (old English) Parket 
Three Roses Red..... , Norris 
Fair Helen (old Scotch) Hastings 
Eyes of Blue..... = é pbeee Chaminade 
Aria, Samson and Delilah... Rea Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Furbeck 
Personals. 
° 
Clarence Eddy, the renowned organist, reached here 
yesterday from Cleveland, where he will soon appear 
again in conjunction with Katharine Fisk, the contralto 
artist. Mr. Eddy has just given recitals to large audi 
ences at Louisville, Ky., and Marietta, Ohio, and to-mor 
row and Wednesday plays respectively in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul 
Loudon Charlton, the manager, reached here yesterday 
irom Cincinnati 
Carreno is booked here University Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, for Thursday afternoon, December 6, and Mon 


day evening, December 10 
Harold 


recitals at Central 


Bauer, the 
Music Hall 


ternoon 


Jackson, the violinist, and 
give 


rhursday evening, December 13 


Leonora 


pianist, will joint 


ind Saturday af 


December 15, these being the introductions to this city of 


Harold Bauer, whose appearance awaited with interest 
sloomfield-Zeis 


last Thursday, 


Fanni r played at Pittsburg with the 


Pittsburg Orchestra and had an over 


tal this here is 
Mus 
Young will 
lopment of 


rhursday evening 


Her only re season 


Hall 


deliver a 


whelming success 
announced for December 5, Centra 
At Kimball Hall Bickne 
‘The Basis and Deve 
ing and Singing” on 
Che Gottschalk | 
cert on Saturday at 
Band 


lecture 


lesson on lone in Speak 


yric School 
Kimball Hall 


its one concert her: 


gives an alternoon con 


Innes’ this season at 


Rives 
Central Music Hall op December to 
Paul Schlorff, pianist, is announced for a recital on 
Tuesday night at Kimball Ha 


Miss 


numerous 


Katharine Fi 
West 


Strauss 


sk is here to-day en route to meet 
rm engagements 


Eduard and his or 


certs at the Auditorium for 
cember I 
Gabrilowitsch gives two recitals 


Hall, 


soloists at a 


here at Central Musi 
He is also 


His success E 


January 31 and February 2 one of the 


Thomas orchestral concert ast 
to hear him hers 
©AG 


Spiering, the 


has created a desire soon 


Yesterday Mr violinist, gave the first of 


three Saturday morning violin recitals, and he played the 


first movement of Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto, a work 


vibrating with technical difficulties few violinists attempt 
£ I 


to solve. Everyone was surprised to find Mr. Spiering so 


thoroughly equipped for this particular work, which is 


seldom on the repertory of a musician known to be as 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


much occupied as is Mr. Spiering. The next recital is 
awaited with more than usual interest, for Mr. Spiering is 
sure to make it another feature of violin playing 

The annual faculty concert of the American Conserva 
tory is announced for Tuesday, November 27, at Central 
Music Hall. Glenn Hall, G. D. Gunn and Howard Wells 
are first appearances. A very advanced program of musi 
cal worth is proposed, which is herewith reproduced to 
illustrate a standard of musical appreciation: 





Ieccata in A major, for organ ects Best 
Wilhelm Middelschulte 

Recitative and aria, My Heart Is Weary, Nedeshna..Goring Thomas 
Miss Elaine De Sellem 

Rhapsodie, op Brahms 

Scherzo, op. 20......++. peeccrecseeds eee , Chopir 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 

Recitative and aria, from Reginella..... Braga 

Glenn Hall 
Concerto for violin, in A minor Vieuxtemps 


Jan Van Oordt 
Meyerbeer 


Recitative and aria, O Pretres, Le Prophete 
Mme. Ragna Linn 
Preludes, Nos. 20, 3 and ¢ Ch 
Polonaise in E major ; Liszt 
Howard Wells 
Als die Alte Mutter ° —_— — Dvorak 
The Dream Rubinste 
Thy Beaming Eyes , MacDowe 
Glenn Hall 
ROE. ccoscestenre Rubinstein-Silot 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Miss Birdice Blye is to play at the Art Institute on 
November 20. A well balanced program is announced 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” is to be performed by the 


with Effie Stewart, 
William H 


Chicago Orchestra 


Dex 
contralto; 
The 


Apollo Club on ember 3, 
soprano; Mabel 
tenor, and Julian Walker, basso 


performs the instrumental music 


Chicago 


Crawford Rieger, 


Augusta Cottlow plays at Milwaukee on Tuesday night 


and has a special recital at Mrs. Martin Ryerson’s, Drexel 
3oulevard, on Thursday 
29 AC 
Address all communications intended for Chicago to 


ARTS 
announce- 
should be 


$LUMENBERG 


MusicaL Courier, Rooms 636 and 638 Fine 


Michigan Boulevard 
aK 


rut 
BUILDING, Programs, 


ments, news, &c pertaining to Chicago 
address 


to this 


sent 


A Thursby Pupil. 
CLARI 








ISS GRACI is a young 
coming to the fore She has ar 
position ings frequently mecert 
roa prominence. She studies w 
nd teach Miss Thursby The folloy 
vhat they think of her in Springfield, Ma 
M Grace ( a few da 
wi c r T ! c 
I r “ 1 I y ake I M 
n S ty a gt I s re ig 
nce ! The Mik at iT f Mr I 
r ere " Bu € r 
g t ere mer were surp ed att raj i 
developme She as a voice of choice qua flici« 
power nd as and is working at her art wit é 
whic pror r we for her future Already she | I 
and v paid « r position in Brooklyn A few days ago she took 
i Asbury Park, and received some cordial notices 
fr r t M Clare, about six months ag egan her work 
with Miss rsby, who has taken a marked ere t 
Accompanist Percy. 
Richard T. Percy is known as one of the best New 


York’s accompanists, and he has developed this to artistic 


importance, as may be seen by the following from the 
Tribune: “Mr. Richard Percy played the accompaniments 
with much spirit, and gave them a positive musical 
value 

Mr. Percy “coaches” such artists as Miles, Williams and 


others 









Third Percy Organ Recital. 


found the Mar 


the doors, 


recitals 


to 


third of the four 


HE 


ble 


series ol 


Collegiate Church crowded as 


usual, and no doubt all were repaid for the going. Mr 
Percy invariably constructs a program of variety sufhcient 
to please all tastes, and with the two soloists pres 


ent the hour is an enjoyable one Hesse’s classic model, 





the Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, opened the concert 
for such these recitals may be considered to be, and Gi 
bert’s ““Marriage Fanfare” closed it in brilliant style rh 


is the former Buffalo (St. Paul's) Gilbert, who had a short 





but eventful career there, and later in Louisville It is a 
most effective work, of strong rhythm and pretty effects 

These two and the Prelude to “Parsifal” were played 
by Percy in a way to bring out all their beauti He is 
evidently a student, and the only thing which hampers 


perfection is the instrument itsel which is decidedly 
squeally” in tone character Too many 2-foot, or mix 
tures, or too few 8-foot stops may account for this, or it 
may lie the “voicing” itself 

Mrs. Irwin, in black and white, with a voice much re 
sembling that of the favorite contralto, Adele Laeis Bald 


Smith's 
Le 


has a noble 


win, sang with emotional expression, especially 


*The Quest * She had t sing an encore, as did also 


land Langley, bass of St. Bartholomew’s, who 


voice, fine enunciation, but is a bit affected in his delivery 
The fourth and last recital, to-morrow, Thursday, at 3 
p. m will have as soloist Mrs J sepl ine Jenn ngs Percy, 
nd the program will b« ows 
] r Fug E f St Anr I 
Anda c tT nm (su mant 
Songs 
La Vie « \ James Roger 
] P Celle \ir H I ‘ 
I Danse n'est ] ! k Ca 
I (retry 
r ie 
M at Aly e Ma 
I a F Iljinsky 
I er M ( pit 
“ong 
M R MM iche I 
Lie < Frat 
W Ce S M 
Mr Percy 
I 1 D 
Bethle 
e given by 
ed by Leo 


P nade 
ul cal ta gz ] \ vit W Kiy re 
eCarsals 
Iw very su essiu nee s ere given by th o! 
g ition in July, 1900, at Mount Gretna, for t Penn 
ylvania Chau iuqua 

Phe ‘ ber the On n < \ M. Weingartner 

f \ ! G. F. Pett econd violin; W. F. Hart 
mann, viola iE. L. Buc in, ‘cello 

A very pleasing gan recital was given in Grace 





November 13, by Harry S. Schwe 


3 ) 
master of the churcl He was sted by Miss Ida M 
Smith olinist, who played two beautiful solos Par 
ticularly in the adagio of the Fourth Concerto by Vieux 
temps did she show her fine artistic qualities Mr 
Schweitzer has been studying under William C. Carl, of 


New York since 


ISQ9Q 
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Str. Louis, November 16, 1900. 


HE first concert of the Apollo Club’s series for 


the season 1900-1901 will take place at the 
Odeon on Tuesday evening, November 27. It 
will be one of the best entertainments ever 


given by that exclusive and competent organ- 
ization. Rehearsals for the concert have been 
steadily going on since the middle of September, and the 
club will be thoroughly prepared to give an excellent 
program on the night of the first concert. 

The 
than the numbers last year. 


songs to be sung are, if anything, more difficult 
There is one heroic song by 
the 
and 


F. Hegar, “Egyptian Desert March,” which will be 


principal number. It is wild and barbaric in coloring, 


the music paints a realistic tone picture of the parched and 


dreary desert. While the music of the piece is thrilling and 


most original and peculiar in conception, the words are 


totally lacking in anything that might indicate the remotest 


presence of sense. Such a dreary, dismal failure, in the 


shape of a poem, was never dribbled forth by a sane 


human being before. It reminds one of that poem read 


evidence at the trial of the Knave of Hearts in “Alice 
in Wonderland,” where no two lines read together made 
the least particle of meaning. The King at that trial re- 
marked that it was the most valuable piece of evidence 


had heard, and perhaps it was, but no one will be 


charitable to the lines of the ‘Egyptian Desert March.” 


rhe only difference between the two poems is, that one 
was meant to be nonsense and the other was not; but they 
It is a matter of great regret 


which have many original and beau- 


the same end. 


yoth reach 


sO many songs, 
ul ideas worked up in their musical setting, have such 
+] 


athos and simpering sentiment running at large in 
the the great 


s are so totally devoid of meaning that any artist 


Suny | 


their lines. Even some of translations of 


opera 
could be easily forgiven for wrong interpretation of them. 
Composers in setting music to words, and musical publish- 
ym the market, should have a 


ers in translations 


putting 


care that the words of their songs and publications will 


mean something when read 


But to return to the Apollo concert. The club will 


also sing the now famous “Stein Song,” by Frederic Field 
Bullard. been 
cuted that each of the four voices sings a distinct melody, 
the whole making an interesting setting of this rollicking 


The four-part arrangement has SO exe- 


drinking song. Some one, who is too modest to pub- 
lish his name, has written some fine lines to Schumann’s 
“Traumerci,” and this will be another of the club’s songs. 
These words are as drowsy and dreamy as the exquisite, 
languorous melody, and the listener must needs fall into 
a quiet reverie unless he be a very Josiah Bounderby of a 


man. Among the other numbers are “Good Night,” 
Dudley Buck; “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” 
George P. Nevins; ‘Evening Bells,” Kratz, and “At a 
Singer’s Grave,” C. Ecker (arranged by W. O. Perkins). 


The last is a song of great depth of feeling and pathos, the 
words and music being in perfect harmony. There is 
doubt to it shall given, but if 
sung it will be in memory of T. Lester Crawford, the 
) of the Apollo Club, who. died last 


some as whether be 


beloved president 
summer. 

From a financial standpoint the Apollo Club seems to 
about The subscription list is 
complete and the management is practically sure of mak- 


be as prosperous as ever. 


ing as much money as usual. 


©®A® 


There are singers whose in the 


newspapers about as regularly as the famous advertise- 


some names appear 
ments of liver pills and soap, and there are others whose 
names appear very seldom. When a lawyer’s or a doctor’s 
name becomes too frequent in the daily press we know 
to think of him, and the applies to 
musicians. Those names that appear so frequently are 
not always the highest on the roll of the profession. 

One rarely sees the name of Charles Humphrey thus 
displayed, so that when it does appear it shines as bright 
as a star and is usually surrounded by a goodly company 
Mr. Humphrey is one of those 


what same rule 


of other bright stars. 
singers who keeps his powder dry until a worthy occasion 
comes along, and then he always takes things by storm. 


There is no better ballad singer in the land, his splendid 


tenor voice being as clear and sweet as a bell and as 
tuneful and melodious as the pipes o’ Pan. 

Combined with a voice of rare beauty Mr. Humphrey 
has an artistic temperament of a very high order, which he 
has trained and cultivated by years of hard and thoughtful 
study. Mr. Humphrey rarely sings at entertainments un- 
less they are strictly musical and of a high character. 
He has been the soloist of the Choral Symphony Society, 
of this city, time and again, and he has been engaged to 
sing the tenor part in “The Redemption” when given by 
the society in April. Mr. Humphrey will also appear with 
the Apollo Club, of Chicago, during the present season. 
Wherever he goes he wins unbounded praise and success. 

®A® 

E. R. Kroeger will give six of his interesting and in- 
structive lecture-recitals the As Mr 
Kroeger is known among musicians as a scholar 


during winter. 
great 
and student in addition to his ability as a pianist, there will 
doubtless be a keen interest taken in these musical talks 
The subjects to be discussed are these: “Wagner's Great 
Music Dramas,” “How to Listen to Music,” “The Emo 
tional and the Picturesque in Music,” “Modern Forms,” 
“How Music Came to Be What It Is,” “How Composers 
Compose.” 


®A® 
One of the most delightiul concerts to be given this 
season is that with which the Union Club will open its 
season of musical entertainments. Mrs. Corley, Miss 


MacClanahan, Miss Lulu Kunkel, Homer Moore and AIl- 
fred T. Robyn will participate 
S 


RocKWELI BRANK. 


Virgil Piano School Recital. 
| genera recital of technic work was given by the 
little children of Mrs. Virgil’s Piano School 


day afternoon, November 16, the children’s ages varying 


on Fri- 
from six to thirteen years. The hour was devoted prin- 
cipally to an exhibition of technical work, and proved to 
be a most interesting affair; several of the children played 
scales at a speed of 800 notes per minute, and arpeggios ai 
over 700 notes per minute; also chords all 
throughout the scale at a speed of 400 notes per minute, 
Solos 
Tracey, little Beatrice Pollak, Eugenia Rutsky and Master 


Arthur Beaupré. 


in positions 


hands together. were played by little Isabelle 


Mrs 
A. K. Virgil, eight years of age, was the solo pianist at a 
33 Prospect 


Master Hans Bergman, a talented little pupil of 


large reception given by Mrs. Henry Bailey, 1 


street, East Orange. He played eight compositions, nut 


only with accuracy, but with remarkable taste and phras- 
ing. those pres 


ent in regard to his skill, fluency and style of playing. 


Many flattering comments were made by 


Mrs 


Association 


Virgil, 
at 
Mrs. Hester’s, Remsen street, Brooklyn, Friday evening, 
November 9. 


Miss Marjorie Parker, another pupil of 
played for the Adelphi Academy Alumni 


Miss Louise Richards, also a pupil of the above teacher, 
of 
She received very complimentary notices 


recently played at a meeting of the Women’s Club, 
Orange, N. J. 
in the Orange papers. 
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Robert Hosea. 


Bass of “The Quartet.” 


HIS rising baritone-bass started his musical life as 
soprano in a boy choir in Cincinnati, studying 
with local teachers, later singing for Dr. Carl 
Dufft, who gave him encouragement; then 
coming to New York, where he sang in a prom- 

inent suburban church for a time. A couple of years ago 
he was chosen as solo bass at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
and last spring, when the new choir of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church was formed, he was the unanimous 
choice for that much sought after place, which carries 
with it one of the highest salaries paid in New York. 

All this time he was singing in concert, among others 
as soloist with the Mendelssohn Glee Club, with the Cho- 
ral Union, the Kaltenborn Orchestra, and with Van der 
Stucken’s orchestra, of Cincinnati, where he was soloist 
for the concerts of December 29 and 30, the 
Bach Singers, where he shared the honors with Madame 
Gadski. No bass of recent times has achieved the instan- 
taneous Robert Hosea, for he 
voice, always ready, and has the dramatic impulse neces- 
the 


and also 


success of is always in 
sary to successful concert and oratorio singing. At 
concerts of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Saratoga, last June, he made a big success, this 
paper at the time speaking of “Basso Hosea, who made a 
hit at his every appearance. He sang with such dramatic 
force, with such big and easy climax building, that it was 
a wonder to all,” 

The Saratogian also said: ““Mr. Hosea, who made the hit 
of the evening in an earlier appearance, sang the baritone 
part in ‘The Rose Maiden’ with marked effect. He has a 
pleasing personality and earnestness, which, with a voice 
mellow, sympathetic and withal of beautiful quality, com- 
bine to make him an especial favorite.” 

Some time ago the severe critic of the Cincinnati Volks- 
blatt, in speaking of his appearance with the Symphony 
Orchestra, wrote as follows (translation): “Robert Hosea 
possesses a truly phenomenal voice. It is of beautiful 
quality, really extraordinary range, and equally even and 
agreeable throughout. He is an unusually talented artist, 
who is sure of a great future. His singing of the King’s 
aria from ‘Queen of Sheba’ was a finished and artistic 
performance. That the public fully realized and appre- 
ciated the unusual effort was evident as expressed in the 
enthusiastic applause, and which would not cease. He 
was recalled eight times and sang two encores.” 

His oratorio singing is also most effective, and indeed, 
here is a well developed, all around artist, capable of the 
He has been specially chosen as bass of 
Further proof of 


highest career. 
the Voigt-Baldwin-Bacheller Quartet 
his many successes are to be found in the appended: 

The solo parts were well interpreted by Madame Gadski and Mr 
Hosea.—New York Evening Post. 


Madame Gadski, in her solo parts, seemed fully to appreciate the 


dimensions of Bach's ideas, and so, too, did Robert Hosea in his 
share of the work.—New York Mail and Express. 

Mr. Hosea, the basso, did his share most acceptably.—New York 
Tribune. 
Robert Rosea, 


whose voice has body and quality.—New York World 


The honors of the performance were earned by 


Robert Hosea has a fine baritone voice, of pleasing quality and 


well trained 
New York Sun. 


He sang with good taste and in a musicianly man 


ner 
Mr. Hosea may justly feel proud of his success. His voice is 
mellow, flexible and strong, and has a carrying power that few 





ROBERT HOSEA. 


singers possess. There was a depth of feeling in his interpretations 


Cincinnati Enquirer 


Mr. Hosea has a voice of the warm, sympathetic musical quality 
It is a true voice that has been permanently and rightly placed 
It combines in an unusual degree virility and beauty of color Mr 
Hosea sang the Gounod aria with dignity and repose, and his 
voice soared through the orchestra at the climax without any 


suggestion of effort.—Cincinnati Times-Star 

Robert Hosea, the basso, was unquestionably the star of the even 
ing note, 
“Consume All” 
music and held the rapt attention of 
Chronicle-Record. 


sublime 
full of 


Vernon 


simplest recitative to the 
Have 


his listeners 


the 
“O 


His every from 


God Mercy,” was 


Mount 


Them and 


Mr. Hosea’s the nature of a genuine surprise 


His 


singing was in 


voice is a basso cantante, of a lovely musical quality, un 


formly well sustained—a voice that is as agreeable in the upper as 
in the lower tones. With the “singing” quality of his voice he 
combines a good deal of dramatic expression. He showed himself 
fully equal to the “Queen of Sheba” aria, which he gave with de 
cided musical intelligence and admirable repose.—Cincinnati Com 
mercial Tribune. 
Some Out of Town Notes. 
George F. Brierley, ten years ago of Erie, Pa., then in 


Denver, Col., has returned to Erie, and assumed charge of 
the music in the Central Presbyterian Church, where his 
studio is located, in connection with the choir room of the 
church 

Mr has 


years of development in Denver, and returns to his native 


Brierley writes he spent ten very profitable 


city with some regret on leaving the Western town, but 


teaches voice, conducts 


happy to be in the East again. He 


man. His circular reads most sensibly, 


What 


must be 


and is an active 


the chief feature being the American method this is 
would take too much space for this column, hence 


only hinted at 


©®AG 
Anna Laura Johnson, of Elmira, whose handsome little 
booklet was mentioned in these columns, writes she is 
“busy as a bee in clover time. Last Tuesday sang at the 
Carl organ recital at Corning, Wednesday at a musical 
in Elmira, and will sing Buttercup in ‘Pinafore’ in Corn 
ing the last of the month, with prospects of further en 
gagements in the vicinity.” 
OA. 
Mrs. Louis E. Fuller, of Rochester, the organist and 
teacher of piano and voice as well, sends THe Musica. 
CouRIER quite the handsomest little booklet I have yet 


seen, showing that artistic tastes and their transfer to the 


printer are posible, as in the larger cities. A cut of her 


self, press notices, and program of her organ recital at 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, of Rochester, are inclosed 
Mrs. Fuller played among other things the old Buxtehude 


Fugue in C minor, the Guilmant Sonata No. 5, and smaller 
King Hall, Wolstenholme (the 
composer), Schubert, 


blind English 


the 


pieces by 


organist and and closed with 


Wagner introduction to the third act of “Lohengrin 


All of which shows the stuff of which she is made 
iC A © 
And, finally, Mrs. Nellie P. Drake sends a recital pro- 
gram, at the M. E. Church of Herkimer, N. \ which 


besides herself there appeared Miss Ida | velyn Car field 
soprano; Miss Grace Hancher, elocutionist, and Leland 
Wires, violinist. Mrs. Drake, who is one of the good 
workers of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, being vice-president, played works by Bach, Buck, 
Wagner, Bibl, Batiste and the F major Offertoire by 


Lefebvre-W ely 


Gwilym Miles, the baritone, will sing at the Liederkranz 


Society concert next Sunday evening 
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FRANCE. 


GAILHARD has delivered a lecture on 
“Materiel Theatral.” He began with 
the beginning, and talked of the Greek 
theatre with its masks, comic and trag- 

ic; he told how these, by making the head disproportion- 

ately large, compelled Sophocles to invent the cothurnus or 
buskin, a word so dear to Thespians. Then M. Gailhard 
gave an entertaining account of the Middle Age Mysteries. 





They used to be given in the porches of churches; the 
scenes were to be imagined. Heaven was R; Hell, L; the 
When people became less religious and did not 
became 


world, C. 
want to think of Heaven or Hell, the mysteries 
Pastorals, where the bad characters entered L, the good 
ones R, while shepherds, with flutes, tambourines and the 
thyrsis of Bacchus disported themselves in the centre. 
®©®A©® 

Taking a long skip to the present day, the director of the 
Paris Grand Opéra states that “We owe to England, and 
especially to Henry Irving, our progress in scenic appli- 
ances,” and then he described much better we can 
nowadays imitate rain or lightning, or wind or troops 
marching. Of Wagner’s union of drama, song and plastic 
art, he had nothing but praise, except in one point, the 
darkened auditorium. It may do very well for Wagner and 
Germans, but for nobody else. He said that at Vienna he 
had expressed this opinion to one of the managers, who re- 
plied: “My dear fellow, I quite agree with you about the 
darkened hall, but, for heaven’s sake, don’t proclaim your 
Why, we should have to spend 60,000 marks 
more in lighting.” 

Then M. Gailhard dreamed dreams of an 
where there should be no “practicables,” but scenes shifted, 


how 


opinions. 
“ideal theatre,” 


raised up or let down by electricity. 
®©®A©® 
From these elevated, or elevator, regions let us descend 
to earth and record the pathetic fact that Mlle. Vuileaume, 
of the Opéra Comique, has interred her faithful “kiss” in 
the Dog necropolis. 
®©®A® 
a language full of nuance, especially when 
Mme. Ch. René 
part M. et 
Mme. G. Quévremont foni part de la naissance de leur fille 
What ideas will Cook tourists make of this? 
©®aAae 
The frequenters of the Odéon are complaining of the 
So the managers, 


French is 


translated literally. For instance, *M. et 


font de la naissance de leur fille Geneviéve. 


Georgette.” 


tedium of the long time between acts. 


in opposition to Liszt, who cried aloud: “Keine Zwisch- 
enact Musik!” have drawn up an elaborate scheme, to be 
performed in the foyer, of which this is a sample: 

1. Overture to “The Magic Flute.” 


2. Handel’s Largo. Bach's Gavot. Mozart’s “Turkish 
March.” 

3. Thome’s “Chanson de Mystile.” 

4. Haydn’s Finale to Symphony in G, No. 8. 

How much easier our practice of going out to see a 
always have entr’acte music 


man! But then we 


®A® 
The still occupy 
columns in the Figaro Charpentier considers that the 
greatest is the of the symphony by the lyric 
Music hitherto has been egoistic and retiring. 


“Musical Conquests of the Century” 
M 
conquest 
drama 
She has hidden her charms in a symphonic incognito. 


Now she follows the path opened by literature and the 
impressionist school of painting. 

Then, in reply to the question, “What is the function of 
music?” he quotes Bruneau, who says, “To sing life”; 
Massenet, who says, “To make us love it”; R. Strauss, 
“To celebrate heroes,” and adds, “I say to make us bet- 
ter.” People talk of “Art for art’s sake’; he replies to 
such, “Art for progress is better.” Others say, “Music is 
made to sing, not to philosophize,” and bid us to sing as 
the birds sing. “Who knows the language of birds?” is 
Charpentier’s reply. If they say, “Sing mankind,” what is 
that but trying to interpret his passions and emotions. 
To those who say music is conventional, he refuses to 
listen. 

As regatds the future, he holds that a return to the 
Gluck or Watteau school is impossible; that the different 
formulas of art have a tendency to rise to a unique, com- 
plex art, to which purer form music drama is an approach, 
The Wagner declamation, he truly adds, is impossible in 
French. 

As regards the present state of affairs, we must remem- 
ber that M. Charpentier is socialistic. To-day music is 
undoubtedly held in high consideration by certain classes. 
But do the people care for it? No; as long as we have 
high prices. And what do high prices lead to? THiat 
nothing is heard that has not an assured reputation; that 
outside of Paris people do not support music, but prefer 
to save their money and take a trip to the capital. 

He winds up with the statement that the “clou of the 
Exposition is the triumph of aristocracy.” 


©®A® 


M. Chevillard thinks we are not better musicians or 
music lovers than our fathers. Beethoven has closed the 
Present music 
of the so-called “advanced school” is as old-fashioned as 
crinolines. 

Finally comes a trenchant reply from Saint-Saéns: “In 
a well-ordered musical empire the theatre and the concert, 
or, as we should say, the lyric stage and the concert plat- 
form, should be two perfectly distinct kingdoms, of diverse 
manners and customs, and having, one might almost say, 
Queen in the concert, where her glory 
things, the 
she is 


horizon of future evolution in pure music. 


different climates. 
governs the disposition of all music 
theatre only one element in an ensemble. There 
The overture, which 


is in 
often a vassal, sometimes a slave. 
was formerly her revenge, tends to disappear since the 
symphony, sliding into the texture of the theatrical style, 
monopolized its interest, to the detriment of voices and 
dramatic action. Treacherously invaded by the concert, 
the theatre avenges itself in turn, profiting by its sym- 
phonic manifestation to enter the concert and drive there- 
from the symphony properly so-called, as also the ora- 
torio. Consequently there is no longer, strictly speaking. 
either concert or theatre, but a hybrid and universal kind, 
a compromise leaving nothing in its right place.” 
®A® 

One of the side shows of the late Expositions was the 
Congres de la Chanson. The congress met in a gloomy 
The chansonniers were not gay singers who with 
they were 


room. 
glass in hand sang of love, wine and tobacco; 
solemn looking, correctly dressed, and seemed to have 
assembled for some funeral ceremony. They came from 
all parts of France, especially from Montmartre, and were 
ready to weep over the sick bed of poor Mlle. Chanson, 
who if not yet dead is yet near to dying. On the question 
of her moribund condition they all agreed, but they dif- 
Some blamed the café 
Armand Silvestre, 


fered as to the causes of her malady. 
concert, some blamed the censorship. 


who is nothing if not moral, spoke of the “useless 
obscenity” of the café concert. The chansonniers from 
the provinces blamed Montmartre for giving the people 
songs so stupid that even the people detected the stupidity, 
while a brave defender of Montmartre was disregarded as 
being out of date. They were unanimous in blaming the 
censorship. For what? For its severity? 
they blamed it for its culpable leniency. They all agreed 
that they were not censured enough. them, 
the censors or Comstock of Paris were so busy in blue- 
penciling words that they passed over all kinds of things, 
and neglected the substance in seizing the shadow. They 
clamored for a commission of intelligent men who could 
distinguish between “audacious talent” and 
for a society with branches in every city, for a 
state subvention, for a conservatory. They declared that 
they deserved well of their country, and prophesied a new 


By no means; 


To believe 


“coarse 


license,” 


golden age, when the chanson would revive, gay, innocent 
and witty. They denounced all obscenity or horse-play 
and all excess. May the good time come! 

The meeting was most orderly; the only naughty word 
was uttered by a deputy, and it was such a little one that 


the official journal printed it. 


Jessie Shay. 


HESE are the days of the virtuoso 
But when the true 


In piano music, 
especially, he holds entire sway. 
musician has that virtuosity that is fast becoming the rage 
in musical circles the world over, he becomes at once the 
idol—worshipped by all the lovers of the divine art. 
Jessie Shay holds that distinction. She is exceedingly 
brilliant, and though her playing is marked by a wonder- 
Beethoven and Chopin, 
and Schumann, 


ful technic, she is a deep student. 
Mendelssohn and Liszt, Tschaikowsky 
she plays equally well. Her Chopin playing is with an un- 
derstanding that is rare in one so young. Her tone is 
large and firm, and when she sits at the piano one imme- 
diately sees in her a woman who absolutely masters and 
controls all its intricacies. 

Her execution is devoid of the mannerisms and trickery 
that are so common among pianists of to-day. Loudon G., 
Charlton announces that this charming young artist is in 
number 


considerable demand, and she will appear in a 
of the largest cities in the East within the next few 
weeks. 


Hanchett’s Virginia Tour. 
R. HENRY G. HANCHETT, of this city, whose 
D course of recitals before the Brooklyn Institute this 
season has received attention frequently in our Brooklyn 
correspondence, has taken advantage of a short break in 
that course to make a recital tour to Virginia. After his 
appearance at the Virginia Female Institute, whose musi 
cal department is conducted by the well-known composer, 
Prof. F. R. Webb, the following review app¢ ared in the 
Staunton (Va.), Daily News: 
Dr. Henry G, Hanchett, the eminent concert pianist and lecturer 
of New York, gave an analytical piano recital last night in the 
torium of the Institute. Dr. Hanchett is 


stranger here, having given a recital at the institute some time 
as he did last 


audi 


Virginia Female not a 
ago 
when he completely fascinated his audience, night 
He has a magnetism inexplainable and great technic, combined with 
exquisite and expressive powers and quiet, reposeful manner. The 
difficult from the masters, Schubert, 


Schumann, Wieniawski, Weber 


program included selections 


Chopin, Beethoven, Mason, and 
Liszt. 

They were easily and capably handled by him, and his rendition 
throughout showed his complete mastery of the piano. The entire 


program was played without notes. 
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ENGLAND. 


HE Carl Rosa company produced at Leeds, for 
the first time in England, the “Cinq Mars” of 
Gounod. It had been carefully prepared, with 
a new translation of the libretto, and had great 
success, with numerous recalls of the inter- 

preters 

®©®A©® 

Complaints are rife about the progress of the Richter 
concerts. Two causes are assigned, first that Richter is 
too conservative, the other that he cannot have sufficient 
rehearsals. This question of rehearsal, it will be seen, is 
one of the most difficult which a director has to encounter 
in England. Hence, he is restricted to old pieces which 
have been given often under his direction, and still more 
often by other musical organizations. Richter’s interpre 
tations of Wagner and of Liszt, interesting as they are in 
themselves, are so familiar as to have lost their charm 
of attraction. His two concerts at St. James’ Hall 
were successful. The programs comprised Berlioz’s “Car- 
nival,” Liszt’s ‘‘Hunenschlacht,” Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet” 
overture, Wagner's “Huldegungsmarch” and Glazounoff’s 

Sixth Symphony. 

©®A® 

More complaints about want of rehearsals. The Royal 
Choral Society has begun its thirtieth season at the Albert 
Hall. The prospectus contains no novelties, and, as to the 
reason why, listen to Percy Betts: “At the Albert Hall 
the production of many new compositions is prevented by 
the old difficulty as to rehearsals, The Royal Choir never, 
save on rare occasions, have a full rehearsal. The choir, 
many of whom—in fact, almost all the males—are engaged 
in business in the day, can only rehearse at night, while 
although the band are willing to give the usual morning 
rehearsal gratuitiously, they would naturally charge full 
concert terms for an evening rehearsal. So the choir re- 
hearse on Monday nights, and the band and chief artists 
on Wednesday mornings, and the entire party never meet 


together till the actual performance.” 
G®A® 


“The nearer the church the further from God,” is an 
old saw to which may be added, “The more you talk of 
oratorio the less you know of the Bible.” Since 1847 the 
text of the ever popular “Elijah” bears a reference to 
“Ecclesiastes, chapter xlviii.”” Yet, during all these years, 
the pious ladies, the bishops, priests and deacons, the 
whole Bible reading public, never remembered that Eccle- 
siastes, or the Preacher, contains only twelve chapters— 
or was the author of the book afraid to alarm the Puritan 
feeling of the public by betraying any knowledge of Eccle- 


Siasticus! 


The Curtius Concert Club will give at its opening con 
The work 


cert an air from Bach’s “Phcebus and Pan.’ 
is a chamber cantata, satirically depicting the strife be 
tween Phoebus, as typifying the lofty in music, and Pan 
as representative of the “popular” and ephemeral. Bach 
was playing a huge joke against his conceited antagonist, 
Johann Scheibe, who had described Bach’s music as in 
tricate (which was true), and pompous (which it was not), 
and who in the cantata figured as Midas, with the ass’s 
ears. It is a pity that no choral society revives the work, 
for it is a merry piece, Pan’s music being particularly 
bright, and it would form an agreeable contrast to some 
of the pessimistic efforts of the present day 


©®A® 


A critic of music has recently spent what he terms an idle 
hour in studying new and old musical programs, and the 





result of his amusement is a very effective protest against 
the present morbidity of public taste. He takes the recent 
Birmingham Festival, and describes it as a very surfeit of 
woe, In addition to “Passion” music, which must of neces 
sity be of a high and tragic kind, this festival provided its 
guests with a “De Profundis,” a “Dream of Death and 
Purgatorial Pain,” a setting of “Hiawatha,”” which “made 
the audience shed tears’’; a story of medizval horror called 
“The Spectre’s Bride,” and a German Requiem. The list 
is a striking one. Modern composers of music, like too 
many modern writers of books, seem possessed with the ab 
surd idea that people who go to concerts go there to be 
made miserable. And so it comes about that publishers of 
ballads are continually deluging music sellers with woeful 
and melodramatic songs, while all the time the long suffer 
ing public is clamoring for happiness and amusement. The 
fault may possibly lie with the writers of lyrics, who seem 
to invoke Melpomene only in her blackest moods whenever 
they set about writing words for songs. But, after all, it 
lies with the composers of music to settle what tone their 
songs shall take. It lies with them, and we shall be glad 
when they give the nation music that inspires and exhil 
arates, instead of music that merely depresses. After all, 
the world is not such a very miserable place; the sun does 


shine sometimes. 
©®A® 


With reference to the much denounced neglect of clear 
articulation by many singers, the remarks of the late Sims 
Reeves may be of interest. An interview in a London 
journal thus reports: 

“I naturally asked him, how he dared use his voice 
enough to practice, for how otherwise did he extract such 
pathos and feeling from the songs he sang. But with Mr 
Reeves it was not a question of practice so much, as that 
work is usually interpreted. ‘It is because I have always 
studied my words,’ he said. ‘I have read them and phrased 
them in every possible way, asked myself what they meant, 
and interpreted them according to my own feeling. I walk 
up and down, trying this line and trying that, until I feel 
that I have struck the right idea. Singers do not study 
elocution sufficiently, if at all. In a recitative, for instance, 
the words are sacrificed to the music. In my method they 


are of equal importance.’ 


“The Quartet.” 


HIS is the title given to the newly formed quartet, for 


he individual members being 


concert and oratorio, t 
Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Adele Laeis Baldwin, contral 
to; Willis E. Bacheller, tenor, and Robert Hosea, bass 
These voices have been specially selected for this combi 
nation, each singer being a prominent soloist, singing per 
fectly true, and all are linguists of ability 

Miss Voigt made her first appearance at the Worcester 
Festival, since which time she has had many fine engage 
ments, and is already booked for some of the important 
concerts and festivals of the country 

Adele Laeis Baldwin is a leading contralto, having sung 
in many prominent concerts, with the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, and has had a most flattering career 

Willis E. Bacheller, after some years in Europe, spent 
some time in California, coming East three years ago, 
since which time his rise to prominence has been rapid; he 
holds a church and synagogue position second to none of 
leading tenors. 

Robert Hosea has a rich and powerful voice, fine pres 
ence, and may be considered the leader among the young 
bassos. Elsewhere in this issue there is more of him 

Societies seeking a well balanced quartet, each member a 
solo singer, will find in The Quartet what they want. For 


group picture see another column, 
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Pacific Coast Notice. 


HE correspondence and business of this paper 
up to about six months ago in San Fran- 
cisco and California were controlled by Alfred Metz- 
ger. This man Metzger collected money due to 
the paper; made contracts and collected money for 
the same; secured subscribers and collected the 
money, and in no instance did this paper receive 
one cent from him and no accounting, although 
we repeatedly begged him for the latter, even if 
he had misappropriated the money. 

He wrote to the editor of this paper that his 
deeds had subjected him to legal punishment, but 
we refrained from subjecting him to any ordeal. 
All we asked was for an accounting, which he did 
not grant us, ignoring totally our impulse not to 
have him prosecuted. 

In view of this we kindly request all who have 
done business with Metzger for this paper to send 
us explanations and also statements of the trans- 
actions, as we desire to adjust these matters and 
learn exactly what Metzger did. 

A competent representative for the Pacific Coast 
will be appointed during this season. 


Gerrit Smith Reception. 


HIS was in honor of Major and Mrs. Carroll Marcer, 

a kind of “housewarming,” the Smiths now being 

in their beautiful and unique new quarters in the Gibson 
st of Lexing 


Art Building, 142 East Thirty-third street, e: 
ton avenue. Here everything is on one floor, with the 
main studio room capable of holding some 300 people 
seated—though on the evening in question there was 

limited number of fashionables present. Despite or be 
cause of this the utmost informality prevailed, and it was 
after midnight before they dispersed. There was music by 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Emma Juch-Wellman, Miss Hall, Tom 
Karl, Ellison Van Hoose, and superior accompaniments 
by Dr. Smith and Orton Bradley. Tom Karl sang Mil 


denberg’s “Ich liebe Dich” with ever youthful fervor, and 


Van Hoose showed the possession of high notes of great 
strength, as well as artistic temperament. It were unjust 
to pass over the vocal contributions of Miss Margeurite 
Hall, who in Tosti’s “Bolero” and Schumann’s “Frith 


utter of beautiful 





ngstraum” quite outdid herself in the 
and effective singing. The studio contains two grand 
pianos, is artistic in the highest degree, with surprises scat 


1 to be a centre for music 


tered in every corner, and is sure 
folk this season, the popularity of the Gerrit Smiths attract 


ing all thither 


Mrs. Baldwin in Orange. 


Adele Laeis Baldwin was soloist at a musicale given in 


a handsome private residence at Orange, N. J., recently 


when she sang the following numbers: “Sapphic Ode,” 
Brahms; “Song of the Potter,” Mallard; “Necklace of 
Love,” Nevir John Anderson, My Joe,” Bungart 
Chanson les amours,” Old French; “For a Dream’s 
Sake,” Cowen, and “Love Is a Bubble,” Allitsen 


In all of these the fair singer held the interest of her 
hearers, increasing her reputation as one of the best con 
traltos before the American public 

An important early appearance will be with the Handel 
and Haydn Society, of Boston, and she will before that 
give a song recital in the same tow! December 8 she 


sings at Knabe Hall, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, “ccomeanist. 








“I take great pleasure in thanking you for the beautiful accom- 
paniments, played so conscientiously and in such perfect taste."’ 
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T the opening concert of the new Phila- 

delphia Orchestra last Friday evening, 

CO) November 16, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

scored another emphatic and unmistakable triumph, 

and received the unanimous indorsement of the Phil- 
adelphia critics, as the following notices show: 


ORCHESTRA CONCERTS OPEN AUSPI- 
CIOUSLY. 





Philadelphia Getting in Line with Boston, Chicago and 
New York in Having Home Organization—Russian 
Pianist’s Debut. 


By proper arrangement the earlier half of the concert 
was given over to the orchestra before the appearance of 
the soloist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who made his second 
public appearance with orchestra in this country, with the 
piano concerto in B flat minor by Tschaikowsky. 

In the last three years, since his London début with the 
Richter Orchestra, the young Russian has gained greatly. 
To-day he is that which he will likely pre-eminently re- 
main, a pianist of intellectual force, splendid technical re- 
source and manliness in interpretation. 

To judge his full powers from the Tschaikowsky works 
is manifestly impossible. The genuineness of his work is, 
perhaps, the first quality in its appeal to strange audiences. 
He is a pianists’ pianist, and not a woman’s pianist, recall- 
ing somewhat his distinguished predecessor, Siloti, yet in 
his performance of the Chopin Prelude, which he gave as 
an encore, he showed the subtler qualities that go to capti- 
vate the latter, and from a popular point of view, impor- 
tant factor in a musician’s success. 

Even in this, however, he was so totally free from 
sentimentalism, so thoroughly manly and straightforward, 
that the performance was a refreshing one at this time, 
when the aspiration of so many men pianists appears to be 
to play like women, and the women with an aping of 
qualities distinctly masculine. Mr. Gabrilowitsch is not 
an artist who will likely at any time sweep his audience 
from its feet, but he is also not one that people will 
appreciate less the second time they listen to his per- 
formances. 

The second movement of the concerto failed on the side 
of poetic conception, but in the succeeding one, which 
brought the work to a close, his marvelous delicacy and 
well as contrasting forceful- 
admirable results—William 
North America, Saturday, 


lightness in passage work, as 
strength, allowed 


Philadelphia, 


ness and 
Armstrong 


November 17, 1900 


in 


THE ORCHESTRA AT THE ACADEMY. 





Philadelphia’s New Organization Under Herr Scheel Makes 
Its Debut—Gabrilowitsch the Soloist—The Young Rus- 
Sian Heard in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B Flat 
Minor—A Brilliant Audience Greets Orches- 
tra and Enjoys an Interesting 
Program. _ 


The Tschaikowsky which, written in 1874, 


curiously enough, though composed for Nicholas Rubin- 


Concerto, 


‘stein, was finally dedicated to Von Biilow, and got its first 
hearing in America, is perhaps the most familiar of Tschai- 
kowsky’s works, and the most popular, the Pathetic Sym- 
In it the orchestra last evening rather 
st when in concert with him, but this 


phony exce pted. 
overrode the 
did not prevent the fact being made clear that in the young 
Russian a virtuoso was heard who takes high rank among 
His rendering of the concerto was 
a brilliant tour de though it is not by mere show 
that Gabrilowitsch makes his effects, since in him more 


1 
solo} 


the famous moderns 


lorce, 


than in others who have recently appeared the claims are 
the solid qualities that marked his work. 
he the to but there the 
knowledge, the ability to evoke a singing tone, and the 
musical soul that controlled the skill and made it subser- 
vient to a beautiful reading of the work. After the frantic 
applause at the close of the concerto, the pianist played the 
lovely D flat Prelude of Chopin in a style that was free 
from all mawkishness, and revealed the tonal beauty of 
the work as well as its true sentiment. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was most unrestrained 
and It was marked at the close of the sym- 
phony, and fairly overwhelmed Gabrilowitsch, and this, 


justified by 


re was power stun, was also 


generous. 








Gabrilowitsch’s ‘Priumph in Philadelphia 


with the splendid turnout from top to bottom, was a trib- 
ute to the committee and the guarantors who made the 
concert possible-—Philadelphia Press, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17, 1900. 


The concert served the purpose of introducing Gabrilo- 
witsch, the Russian pianist, who has been meeting with 
great success wherever he has played. 

Tschaikowsky’s music, full of difficulties, was played 
with great perfection and clearness of dictation. His style 
is polished and finished. His touch is firm but gentle. In 
a few words, he is a most admirable pianist and certainly 
commanded the admiration of the large audience. 

He is indeed a virtuoso.—Philadelphia Item, November 
17. 


One of the supreme tests of the evening was the orches- 
tral work in Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Concerto, a 
test of both Herr Scheel’s ability and that of the men 
comprising the orchestra. That Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
young Russian master of the keyboard, should himself 
praise the support given to him is in itself highly satis- 
factory. Gabrilowitsch was the soloist of the evening, and 
seldom has a pianist met with such ready recognition of 
his ability as did he. An expert in technic, possessing a 
beautiful touch, and, above all, a temperament that is in 
thorough accord with the composer, his performance was 
a revelation. His digital work in the most exacting pas- 
sages was perfect. He played with a refinement that was 
almost sensuous, and at all times seemed to be under the 
direction of the composer himself. Gabrilowitsch as he 
plays is a study. His whole body is brought into play, 
while those who were fortunate enough to be in a position 
to watch his countenance were imbued with the fact that it 
reflected the tenderness and poetry of the very passages he 
was playing. He generously responded to an encore, play- 
ing Chopin’s D flat Prelude—Evening Telegraph, No- 
vember 17. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEW ORCHESTRA. 





A Brilliant Concert at the Academy of Music Conducted 
by Fritz Scheel—Debut of Gabrilowitsch. 


The second part of the program opened with Tschai- 
kowsky’s fine Concerto in B flat minor, with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch at the piano. The impression made by 
the young Russian was very great and very delightful. He 
appears to possess every possible technical equipment. 
He plays with power and brilliancy and with very deli- 
cate feeling and musical appreciation. The solo part in 
the concerto is closely united with the orchestra, and 
one can speak of an artist after a single performance only 
so far as this performance develops his personality. Cer- 
tainly Gabrilowitsch’s execution left nothing to be asked, 
either in understanding or technic, and it entirely de- 
served the applause it won. He responded with the fa- 
miliar Fifteenth Prelude of Chopin, which he played with 
an extreme deliberation that was not altogether convinc- 
ing, and one would like to hear more of him. He is un- 
questionably in the front rank, and the concerto, which 
the orchestra played finely, gave entire delight.—Phila- 
delphia Times, Saturday morning, November 17, 1900. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


A Highly Successful Concert by This City’s Own Symphony 
Organization—Gabrilowitsch’s Superb Playing. 





The soloist was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a pianist, who has 
not been heard here before. He is a wonderfully fine per- 
former, and as he is but twenty-two years of age he has 
not yet reached his artistic maturity: It is useless to 
speak of his technic. No pianist who is not possessed of 
very great digital dexterity has any chance of obtaining 
Brilliant as is his playing, he makes no at- 
tempt at mere virtuosity. He has intellect, feeling and 
sympathy—the power of insight and interpretation. A 
Russian, he wisely selected a concerto by his countryman 
Tschaikowsky, who, like himself, was a pupil of Rubin- 
It has been said that the Slavic temperament is 


a hearing. 


stein. 


“fiery exaltation on a basis of languid melancholy,” and 
these characteristics are evident in the composer’s first 


It 


concerto, op. 23, which has been heard here before. 







































































was curious to observe how the more barbaric ideas of the 
Slav were at times modified, unconsciously, no doubt, by 
the softer, more cultivated intellect of the Semitic player. 
While the first and third movements of the concerto are 
the most showy, the second movement—andantino sim- 
plice—is a better test of an artist’s capacity. Gabrilowitsch 
played it exquisitely, with a tenderness and naivete that 
produced a profound impression. He was recalled again 
and again, and to the surprise of the audience, who have 
been drilled in Mr. Gericke’s properly remorseless school, 
he played as an encore a lovely morceau by Chopin. The 
young season has already seen two pianists, both young, 
both remarkably talented, and each differing from the 
other, who have won a real triumph on the same stage.— 
Evening Bulletin, November 17. 





AMERICAN DEBUT OF GABRILOWITSCH. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a young Russian pianist, who has 
had the advantage of Rubinstein’s instruction, made his 
American début on Monday evening at Carnegie Hall. 
The young man’s performance created a most favorable 
impression, despite the silly effusions if his press agent. 
He played, with orchestra, Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor 
Concerto and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantaisie, and also gave 
a group of His technical equipment is adequate, 
though not remarkable for these days, and he has an 
abundant tone at his command. Finish characterizes all 
his work. At times he does linger over a phrase to make 
an effect, but the effect is legitimate none the less because 
the art behind it is not concealed. The first movement 
of the concerto was played with great breadth of style, 
“Nachstiick” was marked 
In fact, Gabrilowitsch 


soli. 


and his rendition of Schumann’s 
by a beautifully soft, singing touch. 
is an exceptionally interesting artist, and his further work 
(he gives two recitals the week after next) will be well 
worth watching.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, Saturday 
Morning, November 17, 1900. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 





It Gave Its First Concert at the Academy of Music Last 
Evening Before a Large and Brilliant Audience. 


There is little opportunity left to do justice to the soloist, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who was heard to great advantage in 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto for the piano in B flat minor, op. 
23. We can say little more than that his performance 
amply justifies the reputation which had preceded him. It 
was something astonishing in its brilliancy and power, in 
the ease with which it surmounted the difficulties of the 
score, and the eloquence with which it expressed the senti- 
ment and meaning of the music. It was piano playing of 
a very high order of excellence, and constantly command- 
ed the attention and admiration of the audience. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch is quite young. He has a great future be- 
fore him.—Philadelphia Inquirer, Saturday Morning, No- 
vember 17, 1900. 


BRILLIANT [MUSICAL EVENT. 





The New Philadelphia Orchestra’s First Concert at the 
Academy—A Fine Local Triumph—Herr Scheel 
Wins New Laurels—Ossip Gabrilowitsch a 
Virtuoso of First Kank. 





The soloist of this first concert, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
was himself a star of unusual magnitude. This young 
Russian revealed himself to be a true master of the key- 
board, an expert in the technic of his instrument, possess- 
ing a notably beautiful touch. Dohnanyi, his brother-Slav, 
recently treated us to some heavy piano dynamics, but 
Gabrilowitsch got as great effects last night without sac- 
rificing his beauty of touch. His tonal production through- 
out the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B flat minor was prac- 
tically ideal, and his conception was on the high level of 
the symphonic dignity of the work itself. This concerto is 
really symphonic in nature, and the breadth of its signifi- 
cance was finely, and at times eloquently, interpreted by 
Gabrilowitsch. If this new Russian virtuoso, pupil of Ru- 
binstein and Leschetizky, does not thrill his listeners with 
the same supreme moments of inspiration as Paderewski, 
he at least exalts them into the heights of musical thought 
and feeling, and opens up to them the upper realms of his 

















art. As an encore, after the storm of applause, he played 
the D flat Prelude of Chopin, displaying still further his 
skill as an executant and his beauty of tone production. It 
is a pleasure to know that he will return to Philadelphia 
soon to give a recital—Philadelphia Record, Saturday, 
November 17, 1900. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch Makes His Philadelphia Debut. 


The promoters of the concert were singularly happy in 
their choice of a soloist. Ossip Gabrilowitsch is a most in- 
teresting pianist, thoroughly well equipped technically and 
free from all affectations of manner. His touch is crisp, 
just a trifle hard at times, but he contrives to get a wonder- 
ful variety of tone out of the keys; once in the allegro, in 
some spread chords, he seemed to pluck out music as from 
a harp. He played throughout with splendid power and 
dash, without exaggeration of expression and withal with 
great tenderness. Unfortunately, some of the less robust 
passages were drowned by the accompaniment. He was 
repeatedly recalled at the conclusion of the concerto, and 
in response sat down and played with great delicacy of ex- 
pression Chopin’s Prelude in D flat.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Saturday morning, November 17, 1900 





Heinrich Meyn Active. 


HE rumor that the baritone Heinrich Meyn would 
withdraw from the music life, consequent on his mar 
riage into one of the old Knickerbocker families of New 
York, is entirely unfounded. To a representative of this 
paper he said that “he loved music too much to think of 
such a thing, and would go right on in his career, as be- 
fore.” Apropos of the wedding at Ascension Church, Fifth 
avenue and Eleventh street, an unprinted incident is the 
circumstance that during the ceremony a large golden 
winged butterfly came from out the flowers, hovered about 
the bride, and crawled up the bridal veil; it was afterward 
captured, and will be preserved as a happy memento of the 
occasion. The interest manifested in Mr. Meyn by his fel- 
low members of the choir of the South Church was mani- 
fested in the shape of a handsome present, Rev. Dr. Terry 
also showing his in like manner. 

While abroad, during which time his party did the Paris 
Exposition, and went to Bayreuth, Mr. Meyn sang for 
Mme. Cosima Wagner, and had from her direct the offer 
of a role for next summer ; this would, however, have made 
necessary his remaining there for nearly a month longer, 
and this Mr. Meyn’s plans would not permit. 

He expects this season to sing in important concerts, giv 
ing also a series of recitals, in which some novelties will be 
presented, sure to attract attention because of the unique 
combination. As his oratorio repertory consists of sixty 
three works, with twenty operas likewise, and all the stand- 
ard classic and modern songs, it will be seen that Mr. 
Meyn has no intention of secluding himself. His teaching 
at the new studio in The Sherwood, 58 West Fifty-seventh 
street, will also form an important part of his winter’s 


work. 





Grace Preston. 


ISS PRESTON has just been engaged 


through her manager, Loudon G. Charl- 
ton, for a series of important appearances 
throughout the middle West, Canada 
and the South. Some of these appearances are for oratorio 
—‘‘Messiah,” “Elijah” and ‘“Redemption’”—while others 
are for song recitals and “part song” concerts 

Miss Preston is recognized as one of the best young 
contraltos in America. ‘She is always in voice, and it is 





GRACE PRESTON 


said of her that she is always “in the middle of a note.’ 
Mme. Nordica engaged her for a tour, after having put 
thirty or more applicants to a most severe test, and after 
the tour was over Nordica claimed that in Miss Preston 
she had found the “queen of contraltos.” This charm 
ing artist is a great favorite among the women’s clubs of 
this country, and hers is sure to be a most successful 


season. 


Miss Grace Preston has a fine contralt ce, and sings with 
much expression. “He Was Despised’’ was most feelingly given by 
her.—New York Herald, December 30, 1809 

Miss Preston has an excellent voice, and sang with great intelli 
gence.—New York Press, December 31, 1899 
Miss Preston is a young singer with a fine, rich contralto. Her 
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singing was intelligent always, and impressive in “He Was De- 


spised.”"—Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y., December 30, 1899 

Miss Preston possesses that real contralto quality that is mellow 
and rich.—_New York Evening Journal, January 2, 1900 

Miss Preston has warm, sumptuous tones It is a pity that she 
had little to do.—Philip Hale, in the Boston Journal, September 28, 


1599. 


Guilmant Organ School Lectures. 


HE annual lecture course of the Guilmant Organ 
School will be inaugurated for the present sea 
son to-morrow (Thursday), at 8 o'clock, in the 
chapel of the Old First Church, Fifth avenue 





and Eleventh street, by S. Tudor Strang, of 
Philadelphia. The subject is “Boy Choir Training.” The 
illustrations will be given by Master Howard Hibbs, oi 
Philadelphia, and two boys of this city rhe admission 
will be without card 
Iwo students of the school, H. S. Schweitzer, of Beth 
lehem, Pa., and H. E. Woodstock, of New Haven, Conn 
gave successful organ recitals on Tuesday of last week in 
their respective cities and Miss Clara Stearns appeared 
is soloist with the Troy Vocal Society on Monday even 
ing of this week 


The school is rapidly growing, apd students are 


in large numbers. Next Tuesday afternoon, at 4 o'clock 
November 27, Mr. Carl will give his seventy-fiith free 
organ recital in the Old First Church, with a specially 
urranged program. Miss Kathrin Hilke, of the Fifth Ave 

nue Cathedral, and Andreas Schneider, of the Old First 


Church, will be the soloists 


A Russian Affair. 


ABRILOWITSCH was tendered a reception by Ar 


nold Volpe last week, when the prominent profes 


sional part of the large Russian-American colony was pre 
ent, and a goodly contingent of well-known Americans, 
among the company Mme. Van den Hende, Mrs. Levin, 
Mrs. Nathan, Eugene Bernstein, Paolo Gallico, Dr. and 


Mrs. Meyer, Mrs. Miller and ntact Miss Chursby, Carl 
V. Lachmund, Bernard Sinsheimer, Altshuler, and many 
others. There was a musical program carried out by 
Messrs. Volpe, Gallico, the tenor; Lieberman (a Presson 
Miller pupil), and Gabrilowitsch also kindly played several 
solos 

A picturesque figure of the evening was Platon Brounoff, 
the representative of Russian art in America, who, after the 
more serious part of the evening was over, gave his hu 
mcluding with his new “mu 


morous sketch at the piano, « 


ic-drama,”’ yclept “A Tragedy on the Hudson,” in eighteen 


acts and fourteen seconds long. This provoked roars of 
laughter, and as a nonsense maker Brounoff held his au 
ditors’ keenest attention. Many of those present also made 
inquiry as to his serious lecture on Russian music, and sev 


eral of the ladies declared their intention of being present 


at his lecture before the Gamut Club (William C. Carl's 


society), at the Old First Church, December 14 
Gabrilowitsch and Brounoff between them divided the 


honors of the evening 
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NEW YORK, November 19, 1900, 

T is seldom that your Gossipper goes to Newark, that 
thriving city of half a million, for the purpose of 
listening to music, no matter what the occasion, but 
Louis Arthur Russell's at the 

Clinton Avenue Reformed Church, inaugurating the newly 

rebuilt organ, was such an occasion, inasmuch as the event 





dedication service 


was altogether unique, the program novel and the execu- 
tion full of promise. 
This was the program: 


Processional Hymn, The Son of God Goes Forth to War.... 


Goes TORS, CRIES BP Bekvicinccncdccsccsstscccccccsses Franck 
Dr. Gerrit Smith. 
Ascription anthem, Oh, Send Out Thy Light.................. Calkin 
The Choir. 
Anthem, Festival Magnificat in B flat..............ceeeseeeees Russell 
COOGEE SRUMER, TOMES Be Foi ck ces cccwvccesesccovcescesccecess Tours 
Pater Noster, response, Gevetsield Amis <cccccccccccescesces ctener 
Anthem, cantata, To the Sons of Art....................Mendelssohn 


(For male chorus and quartet.) 


Messrs. McKinley, Walbridge, Williams and Van Nalts, 
with chorus. 
The Offertory (organ solc), Sonata Pontificale.............. Lemmens 
C. Wenham Smith. 
Presentation anthems 


BES 500 cdcecdend indenéedossnasesaseeordies Mendelssohn 


At the 

Lift Thine 
Ladies’ Chorus, unaccompanied. 
Oh, Come, Every One that Thirsteth................Mendelssohn 
Full chorus. 
Congregational Hymn, Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken.. 
OED 8 SE Dbvccsacccccresvsvesescsesssees Hollins 
Frank L. Sealy. 


Postlude, Concert 


Recessional oe eS. ee 
Some of the best known of the New York organists went 
over, doing honor to Russell, and on their arrival found the 


the 


Hiymn, How 


augmented, 
found some- 


church crowded; the large choir was 


women in white, and at 8 the Processional 
thing like 100 people in line, which included visitors and 
choir, the former taking seats reserved for them. Dr. Ger- 
rit Smith played the César Franck movement, and other or 
ganists did their share, as above. 


©A® 


A newcomer here is Miss Eleanora Connell, soprano, pu 
pil of some eminent teachers of Europe, among others, M. 
She announces her location, Stu- 
in all 
and 


Fidele Koenig, of Paris. 
dio 301 and 302 Carnegie Hall, and desires pupéis 
of singing. She repertory of new 
charming songs, and is prepared to meet at short notice 
affairs, receptions, mu 
intends 


branches has a 


for drawing 


As soon as possible your 


engagements room 


sicals, &c. Gossiper 
to hear her sing—undoubtedly there is a niche here for her, 
and if there is not, she must do as the rest of us have 
done—make one 
®A® 

Another of Professor Mayerhofer’s pupils will soon make 
a professional début as pianist in the parish house of the 
He is said to play well, and to be 
He will play an 


church in Kingsbridge. 
an excellent student, well up in harmony. 
Impromptu by Chopin, Polonaise by Moszkowski, Valse 
by Chopin, and the Mendelssohn Concerto in G minor, with 
Professor Mayerhofer at the second piano. One of the vo- 
cal pupils of the Toedts will sing (a former piano pupil of 
Mayerhofer) and a violinist will also assist. 

This is necessarily incomplete, because der gute Profes 


sor Mayerhofer, while he tells me what will be done, neg- 
lects to say who will do it. 


©G©A® 


At St. Catherine’s Hall, Brooklyn, this Friday evening, 
Arthur Voorhis, that excellent pianist, and Messrs. C. S. 
Phillips and Franz Kaltenborn will give the following con- 
cert: 


Sonata, op. 78 (piano and Violin).............ccccseeceeeeeeees Brahms 
Mr. Voorhis, Mr. Kaltenborn. 
Songs— 
ID 6 tale dnnicuhntn4nt0teéses sastinsiresonsapansestaseeds Schubert 
DREN cvedeccedceceveseseveendsevesensesssocecccoceven eee 
Mr. Phillips. 
Pies . cal. TE, GS aw waciedcn scecstndoscbastanccsandd Chopin 
Mr. Voorhis. 
Violin solo, Walther’s Preislied................000++ Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Mr. Kaltenborn. 
Songs— 
Ob, That We ee Wee Bead tiescectethsecccccccccses Nevin 
CHM es BOMB igodersass cacksatabisnattnecabecteeevieessecccc ccc OU 
Mr. Phillips. 
Piano soli— 
Mochetiiaks, FOR Give cessccrcvisescoceshenedsuspecensecces ORION 
Dabnaslies ic dtscpieesessccsceteccenceatbedpestssaleete sac Moszkowski 
Mr. Voorhis. 
Violin soli— 
Adages MOB WG e osccsesdccvestbtsaccenesstbeesseccvecsccsses Ries 
Perpetua WOR. occ ccccscccscccescccncoseesssovcccvccccescese Ries 
Mr. Kaltenborn. 
Song, The Awakening of the Rose (violin obligato)........... Maase 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. Kaltenborn. 
O. Heywood Winters gave his second chamber music 


recital at his extensive studios last Thursday evening. 
The rooms were again crowded, as at the first, and things 
went off in good shape. Miss Marie Potvin played her 
piano solos well, and ’cellist Hoffman did good work. 
Charles Stone Wilson, though having a severe cold, sang 
well, and showed himself much of an artist. Richard A. 
Purdy’s “Scenes from Macbeth” gave added attraction to 
a program already full of variety, and all who were there 
will look forward to the students’ recital, which is soon to 
occur, and in which the Winters pupils only will partici- 
pate, with anticipations of pleasure. 


©®A® 


J. Warren Andrews gave the first of his four organ re- 
citals last Thursday afternoon, a good sized audience hav- 
ing gathered to hear it. As I was prevented from going, 
I delegated a musically informed person to report to me, 
and these are some of the notes I| find on the margin of 
the program: “Brilliant, organ, of dignified 
parts. An organist who plays in a manner worthy of the 
instrument; scholarly and correct; clever and varied reg- 
istration. The pupil, Miss Bailie, played better 
than many professionals of standing. She played a Bach 
Fugue and a Romanze by Hoffman in good style. The 
other pupil, Arthur L. Collins, plays mighty well, and in- 
deed, both these young organists are clever. Tenor Al- 
bert Quesnel has good enunciation and very sympathetic 


sonorous 


organ 


voice. His is a true tenor voice, and the young man 
should be heard more in these parts.” So far my in- 
formant. 


The other recitals will occur on Wednesdays, at 4 
o’clock, at the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy- 
sixth street and Central Park West. 

O®A® 


At Knights Pythias Hall, Tottenville, last 
Mme. Abbie Clarkson Totten gave a concert, assisted by 
Florence Helena Mackwood, elocutionist; John Francis 
Tollefson, violinist; Jesse Slaight, 


of week, 


Gilder, pianist; Carl 





tenor, and Ido Ryder, accompanist. Madame Totten ad- 
vises me the concert was “a grand success in every re- 
spect,” which I can easily believe, inasmuch as she is a 
born organizer and arranger of just such events. She ex- 
pects to give a concert in the Y. W. C. A. Hall, 124th 
street, on the 18th prox, 


®©®A® 

Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams, a Southern woman, 
some time ago gave a concert here, in which Mr. Powers 
appeared, at which time this paper said: 

On the evening of April 24 next Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams, 
of Macon, Ga., will give a recital in the spacious studios of Francis 
Fischer Powers, in Carnegie Halil. Mrs. Williams to New 
York to coach with Mr. Powers, and so great has been her success 
Her 
voice is a high soprano of uncommon beauty, and she sings with 
exquisite finish. 

Mrs, Williams has been uniformly succssful as a singer 
and teacher, and will yet make her mark here. This is what 
a recent paper said of her: 

Mrs. Clifford Williams has been paid the well deserved compli 
ment of an invitation to take part in a Shakespearian symposium 
to given at Stratford-on-Avon next fall, the 
invitation. Mrs, Williams has a wonderful voice has attracted 
New York and other centres. 


came 


here that her friends have insisted upon her giving a recital 


be and has accepted 
that 
attention in 


F. W 


RIESBERG 





Bacheller Notices. 
ENOR Willis E. the 


sucesses of the New York State Music Teachers’ Con 


Bacheller was one of decided 


vention at Saratoga, and we herewith reproduce a few no 
tices from the local papers: 


In the Mr. 
sing the tenor parts of the cantata, no mistake was made 


selection of committee to 


He 


His phrasing and expres 


Bacheller by the program 
sang 


with perfect method and unusual warmth. 


sion were excellent, and his best effort probably in the duet.—Daily 
Saratogian. 
. 

Mr. Bacheller is well known for his concert and oratorio work 
He sings with an unaffected and easy style, and $ voice is not 
only powerful but full of dramatic strength. His first group of 
songs included MacDowell’s “The Robin Sings,’ Haines’ “The Old 
Plaid Shawl” and Andrews’ “O for a Day of Spring.”’ Although 
received with marked approbation, the most popular number was 
one which he gave at a subsequent period, an aria from “La Gia 


conda.”’—Saratoga Daily. 
Mr. Bacheller is the tenor of The Quartet, with Miss 
Voigt, Adele Laeis Hosea. He sings 


soon in the Brooklyn Institute course, and has other im 


3aldwin and Robert 
portant engagements pending. 


Apropos Dannreuther—Fifteenth Season. 


ee the course of a review of the first Dannreuther Quar- 
tet concert of the New York Tribune says: 

the F 
the f 


Arts 


concert of 


In the room of the Architectural League in suild 
the Dannreuther 


fifteenth 


ing Quartet last night gave rst 
its 
admired organization 

The of 
tained rooms 
Mr. 
proved to be admirably suited to the purpose 


touch 


season. A fine record of a deservedly respected and 


let this be said at the outset 
ob 


which 


this is seldom 
The 


new 


such and 
built 


and 


music is 
for 


his 


essence intimacy, 


in public entertainment room 


Dannreuther fellows tried for a use last night 


The audience, large 
with the players. 
this, 


tone 


enough to fill it completely, was yet in close 


It could feel the bite of the bow on the strings, and for real 


and ade 

in the 
program 
61, 


is a pleasurable sensation so long as pure 
follow. And 
Dannreuther Quartet, 


amateurs, 
quate this is generally the case 
playing of the 
consisted of Dvorak’s 
also for strings, by Rimsky-Korsakow 
low, and Brahms’ trio in Mr 
Mr. Schenck were assisted by Carl Herrmann, piano, an enthusiastic 


devotee of music of this kind. 


expression 
know The 
op 
and Kopy- 
Dannreuther and 


as we 


quartet for strings, in C major sep 


arate movements, 
B major, in which 
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intonation, enunciation and style were most praiseworthy. She 


. . . ; P . P j 
Music 1D Baltimore. responded to repeated recalls with two encores, Béhm’s “Thine 


and Dr. Arne’s “Lass With the Delicate Air.” 


BALTIMORE, November 18, 1900. Dr. Hopkinson sang a cycle of songs by Horatio Parker and 
—“sHE third Pe abody recital of the season was given Damrosch’s “Danny Deever."” He was in splendid voice and sang 
’ ae . in his usual artistic style 
by three members cf the conservatory’s faculty, , 
. “ ? “We. The instrumental part of the program was contributed by S 
Miss Cecilia Gaul, pianist; Miss Marie Gaul, Monroe Fabian, the well-known pianist, and Natorp Blumenfeld, 
mezzo soprano, and Joan C. Van Hulsteyn, vio- the violinist Ihe former played charmingly a Walzer by Raff, 
linist a Rondo of Field and N. Rubinstein’s Valse. Mr. Blumenfeld gave 
T) ‘ , a musicianly and finished performance of the violin Romance, in 
fre s Ss liz -Ontaini 2 ( , ” 
1¢ program 1 interesting, contaming a number yt G, of Svendsen; Nachez’s “Danse Tzigane; “By the Sea of 
works rarely heard: Schubert-Wilhelmj, and the Wieniawski Polonaise, in D major 
Suite for piano and violin.. ; Schuett On Friday there was given at the Lafayette Square Pres 
Sarabande (transcribed by MacDowell) sees » Rameau . . 
. . byterian Church an evening of songs and readings by Miss 
Courante (transcribed by MacDowell) Rameau . : . 
Tempo di Minuetto (transcribed by MacDowell) Grazioli Florence Boyd and Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, assisted by 
In der Nacht, op. 12, No. 5, for piano Schumann Miss Genevieve Warner, harpist, and C. S. Cook, organist 
he 2 7 2 ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Haydn Miss Warner, a very young girl, of Philadelphia, showed 
The Lass With the Delicate Air Arne much talent 
" 1uc aie 
Comment, disaient-ils?. ; Liszt — ; ’ ae . 
Am Rhein im Schénen Strome.. sry ; ye Dr. Hopkinson sang Nevin’s “Rosary,” Schumann’s 
Strauss “Two Grenadiers,” two old English songs of Horatio 


Standchen (for mezzo-soprano) 


Largo, in G minor Locatelli Parker, and the recitative and aria from Sullivan’s “Prodi 


Mazurka, in G major....... Mlynarski . »” an " 1 
: gal Son.” Dr. Hopkinson’s fine voice and excellent style 
Polonaise, in A major (for violi n) Wieniawsk . . 

Piszicati (transcribed by Joseffy) Delibes are so well known and appreciated that praise is super 


Chopin fluous. He has booked a number of engagements for the 


Polonaise, in E flat major (for piano).. 
season, one of them a recital at Ottawa, Canada, the 


The Schutt “Suite,” a charming composition, was most 
delightfully treated In its performance both pianist coming week 


and violinist proved their sound musical and technical ®A® 
qualities. These were further demonstrated in each in Teresa Carrefio will be the soloist at the next Peabody 
strumentalist’s solo work. recital, on Friday afternoon, November 30 


Miss Cecilia Gaul’s beautiful tone and fluent technic ©®A® 
were in evidence in all she did Mr. Van Hulsteyn’s tone, Eduard Strauss and his Vienna orchestra will give one 
though not voluminous, is pure, and his playing is always concert at Music Hall, Thursday evening, November 15 


that of the thoughtful musician. EUTERPE. 


Miss Marie Gaul possesses a voice of much beauty of 
quality. She was at her best in the Haydi. song Fred Hamilton, Pianist. 

Of the testimonial concerttic Miss Doris Goodwin, the This prominent and talented pianist, pupil of Platon 

Brounoff, has made rapid strides since last heard by a 

MusicaL CouRIER representative. He played the first 

promise, will sail for Europe next month movement of the Mendelssohn D minor Concerto from 

Miss Goodwin will study in Dresden with Madame Orghein, by memory, this being the first work he has memorized, 


advice of Walter Damrosch, who predicts a great future for her " 
: quite a commendable feat. His clean-cut touch and musical 


She is a Baltimorean, was educated in the public schools, and has . : 
been studying singing for the past four years with Miss Carrie perlormance made it very interesting. It is presumable 


Rosenheim. that Brounoff will now develop his emotional side, in 


. e ] > y h s< 2 » « ~ ; ’ 
The testimonial concert given her Tuesday evening at Lehmann order to put the finest touch possible to this young mans 
and financially. Miss 


Baltimore Sun says: 
Miss Doris Goodwin, whose voice and singing give such bright 


Hall was an unequivocal success, artistically 
Goodwin sang Micaela’s aria and recitative from Bizet’s 
two songs by O. Weil, and she and Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson 
closed the concert with the great duet from Wagner’s “Flying music for the second time last week, First avenue 
Dutchman Though at first her singing gave evidence of a very Fifty-first street. and again with overwhelming success 
young débutante proved herself to be the peete P . . -_ 

The lecture is full of interest, and the wit and learning 


voice of unusually beautiful quality 
Her of the lecturer always makes it a go. 


playing. 
Apropos of Brounoff, he gave his lecture on Russian 
and 


“Carmen,” 


natural nervousness, the 
possessor of a dramatic soprano 
and extensive range, which she uses with consummate skill. 


Strauss Sunday Concert. 


NOTHER large audience greeted Eduard 





Strauss and his Vienna orchestra at the Metro- 
politan Opere House on Sunday night. The 
program was received with the usual rounds 

of enthusiasm, the encores being, for the most part, the 
popular waltzes by Johann Sirauss. Eduard Strauss’ or- 
chestration of one of Mendelssohn Songs Without 
Words” was charmingly played An impressive number 


was Chopin’s “Funeral March,” also arranged by Eduard 


»trauss 


This afternoon (Wednesday) Strauss and his orchestra 
will give a concert at Carnegie Hall The program is as 
ollows 
Overture to the operetta rhe Queen La Handker 

chief - Johann Strauss 
Waltz, Vienna Dialect Johann Strauss 
\dag from the Sonate Pathétiqu« Be ven 
Polka, Amusement Indicator I 1ard Strauss 
Potpourri from the opera Carmen Bize 
Waltz, Thousand and One Night Eduard Strauss 
Evening Song ( M. von Behr 

(For string quartet and harp 

Galop, Once Around Eduard Strauss 


Strauss in Boston. 


The grand tournée of Eduard Strauss and his Vienna 


orchestra is really a triumphant progress through the 
States, and as each large town is visited, the enthusiasm 
and interest increase. Crowds of people are turned away 
» matinees the 


from the doors almost 





every night and at 
children and ladies are entranced by the melodious strains 
of “The Blue Danube,” “Sounds from Vienna Woods” and 
the “Weiner Blut” waltzes At Boston the audiences 


grew larger and larger as the week peearcae’, and the 
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enthusiasm created was beyond all bounds. 
if the expressions from the Boston journals: 
number on the program. 


lew ¢ 


Repetitions were demanded for every 


Globe 


Technic, tone, bravura and recklessness were simply perfection.— 
Herald. 
The name of Strauss is still a magic spell.—Journal. 


His orchestra plays with absolute ensemble.—Post. 

Musical confectionery of the daintiest kind, an apotheosis of 
rhythm.—Advertiser. 

These concerts are not to coldly criticise, but to enjoy.—Evening 
Record 

As for the waltzes, there is no word of praise to speak—the “Blue 
Danube” produced a tumult.—Traveler 


Esmeralda... 


First Production in America of Arthur Goring 
Thomas’ Opera. 
66 SMERALDA” was produced for the first time in 
E the Metropolitan Opera Mouse last 
Monday night. This was the cast: 


America at 


Esmeralda ........ Grace Golden 


I 2 REE... . co ccuseeceseumineseienees tine Philip Brozel 


i MENG Jcvbdudcddacsescudiess dos snpebornsdesns Lempriere Pringle 
CEIONED cnn vqvovesovscveccesosesevevcevecenesecesocnss William Paull 
Fleur de Lys est obébeceeedetiestescrebaten Grace Van Studdiford 
PINE TO pickin kee dectsssences ddbecccescoctecsecdéodneel Della Niven 
RS: Ge CUI ONN Roda ss hicevvcdssescecocecesoeveeves Leslie Walker 
PND sonccupdavnvonsdbebesnisstdobsserttescébacseusees Harry Davies 
Gi cc cdresescesucccksvescovescenpénecsoveseessecgacesoues F. J. Boyle 

The opera is in four acts, and there are some meri- 


torious things to be said for the score, although the com- 
will hardly be accused of originality, or even in- 
dividuality. The music is a curious combination of Wag- 
ner, Gounod and Mendelssohn in oratorio form, but such 
a combination is bound at least to prove agreeable to 
the of hearing. Albert Randegger wrote the li- 
bretto for the opera in English. The story, well 
known, is taken from Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables de 
Notre Dame de Paris.” 

at the performance on 


poser 


sense 


as is 


The principals Monday night 
with possibly two exceptions, were wholly inadequate. 
Grace Golden, as the heroine, was altogether out of her 
element. Vocally and dramatically, a more painful exhibi- 
tion of inability has not been witnessed in an operatic 
The chorus sang loudly, 
Seppelli con- 


work with claims to seriousness. 
and the work of the orchestra was uneven. 


ducted. 


were Pritz Kreisler Plays with the Arion. 


HE members of the New York Arion opened their 
social season in town last Sunday night with a 
fine concert at the clubhouse, corner of Fifty- 
ninth street and Park avenue. 

The program, arranged by Conductor Julius 

Lorenz, included no less than six novelties, and Fritz Kreis- 

As many 





ler, the German violinist, was one of the soloists. 
will recall, Kreisler as a ““wonderchild” made a tour of the 
United States twelve years ago, and since his departure then 
has not been heard on this side of the water. The artist 
has returned to us a young man, tall and rather awkward 
in his gait. His thick, dark hair is cropped like that of the 
average young man, and his lack of self-consciousness is 
refreshing. 

About Kreisler’s art a chapter might be written. His 
tone is moderately big, but beautiful and limpid. His 
broad, open bowing, exquisite phrasing and variety in 
shading will be sure to captivate any audience. Kreisler 
played first with the orchestra “The Russian Airs,” by 
Wieniawski, and while in this he succeeded in displaying 
his finished virtuosity, he did not thrill his hearers until 
he appeared the second time in a group of pieces. These 
were the classic Bach “Sarabande,” arranged by Sulzer; 
Chaminade’s “Spanish Serenade,” arranged by Kreisler 
himself, and Hubay’s “Scene de Czarda.” 

Here were three compositions as different as different 
could be, and Kreisler performed each with a variety of 
tone color and expression that stamped him as an artist 
of astonishing gifts. He was greeted with wild enthusi- 
asm, and added as an extra number a characteristic Tschai- 
kowsky “Song Without Words.” 

Luckstone accompanied Kreisler in the short pieces. 

The Arion concert being a senti-private affair, Kreisler’s 
appearance was hardly in the nature of a début. The 
violinist will make his first public appearance in New York 
at the Philharmonic concert next month. 

The new choral works presented at the concert Sunday 
night were “Im Bivouak,” by Lothar Kempter; “Mein 
Miitterlein,’” by Karl Wendl; “Ich hab’ einen trauten 
Liebgesell,”” by Rudolf Winkler, and “Sturmlied,” by Max 
Gulbins. Of the four “Im Bivouak” appeared the most 
important. In this composition there is a splendid 
climax, and altogether the work is worthy of a permanent 
place in the repertory of the leading male choruses. 

The orchestra at the opening of the concert played a 
new composition, “Fest” overture, by August Klughardt. 
If this composer never writes anything better than the 
“Fest” overture he is not likely to create a commotion 
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Just returned from Europe. 
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HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
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The sixth of the new works heard at 
the concert was a song for soprano with orchestral accom- 
paniment, “Chere Nuit.” 
Harvey. 


in the music world. 


This was sung by Mrs. Dorothy 
Mrs. Harvey has a good voice, but her style is 
amateurish, and her vocal method also might be improved. 
Mrs. Harvey in the last part of the evening sang again 
a group of songs in German, French and English. 

The orchestra Charles Becker’s 
geoises,” and the composer, who was in the audience, was 
and 


sang by the 


played “Luxembour- 


brought before the audience by Conductor Lorenz 
shared in the applause. A familiar number 
Arion was Engelsberg’s ‘“‘Nachtlied.” In this number Au- 
guste Granitza sang the tenor solo 

The large concert hall of the Arion’s clubhouse was 
crowded, and the usual social reunions, with refreshments, 
followed the concert. 


Krause, of Leipsic. 
difference 
the 


WING to a 
Krause and 


retained by the former as music critic of that paper is now 


between Professor Martin 


Leipsic Nachrichten, the position 
vacant. 
of the 


This circumstance, coupled with the abandoning 
Verein Krause the 
president, seems to imply that the professor is out of 


Liszt concerts, of which was 


touch as a factor in the musical life of Leipsic. This piece 


of news will be interesting to Americans and Canadians 
who have studied the piano with Krause during the last 
ten years 
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A Bowman Pupil at Carnegie Recital Hall. 


ISS CECILE LOUISE CASTEGNIER, the talented 
daughter of the linguist, Prof. G. Castegnier, 
teacher of languages in some of New York’s most fashion- 
able schools for young ladies, will be heard in a piano re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, November 23 
Miss Castegnier will play selections from Schubert, Schu 
mann, Liszt, MacDowell and others, and will be assisted 
by George A. Fleming, baritone; Ralph Dayton Haus 
rath, pianist, and in a recitation in French, entitled “Flute 
Solo,” by Prof. G. Castegnier. 

Miss Castegnier has given two or three piano recitals 
in New York within the last two years, and has shown 
herself to be the possessor of a lovely, soulful touch and 
a good degree of execution. Her former performances 
reflected high credit on the method of teaching employed 
by her master, E. M. Bowman, of Steinway Hall, and as she 
has continued her studies with him with renewed diligence 
and ambition, it is fair to assume that she will reveal in the 
coming recital new beauties in touch and added refine 
ments in interpretation. 


Severn Autumnal Concert. 
M* AND MRS. EDMUND SEVERN, assisted by 


a number of their advanced pupils, gave a concert 
last Wednesday evening at the Stephen Merritt Audi- 
torium, Eighth avenue and Nineteenth street Mr. and 
Mrs. Severn opened the evening with Schuett’s suite for 
piano and violin. Other numbers were contributed by 
Mrs. J. W. Oliver, contralto; Miss Laura Wheeler, vio 
linist, and Robert C. Easton, tenor. Miss Fannie Coon 
accompanied 


Marthe Girod, Paris. 
Ty HE Parisian pianist, Mlle. Marthe Girod, is busy pre 
paring for her London engagements this coming 
season. She is making herself mistress of a large and 
varied repertory, which she will have well in hand in 
memory and on finger tips 
Enough has been proved by this young artist's successes 
in Paris and in the prominent cities of France to guarantee 
for her a safe and successful leunching into new fields. 
Her interpretation has truth and intelligence; her tem- 
perament, vibration, emotion and youth; her technic— 
technic is understood in an artist who faces public career 
The forceful and ambitious character of Mlle. Girod is not 
to be behind her confréres, male or female 


young woman, the question of toilette is not one to be 
neglected by her or overlooked by the public 

The following will be the first program, in which she will 
be assisted by the violin artist M. Dezso Lederer: 


Sonate son . éwbbene sane Franck 
Sonate, op. 30, No. 2........ ; seeped spepaea Beethover 
Sonate . ; .. Duboi 


(First performance in London.) 
Under the direction of Mr. Adlington 


Clara Butt. 


LARA BUTT will continue to be known to the pub 
lic under this name, although she will use her hus 
band’s name also. She has been singing in London and 
the provinces since her return from her honeymoon early 
in October. One of the latest appearances was in Hud 
dersfield, England, on November 7, at’ which concert 
Moriz Rosenthal also played 
The Daily Chronicle, speaking of the concert, said: 
We were singularly honored last evening by the appearance of the 


king of pianists, Moriz Rosenthal, and the queen of contraltos 


Clara Butt. Her magnificent voice, by which alone she stands out 


from her compeers as premier contralto, was marvelously displayed 





while her impassioned interpretation of her solos reached almost 
to the highest altitude of dramatic singing. Whatever the song 
it was evident from the outset that the soul of the singer was in 
her task It is this, coupled with her exceptional voice, that enable 
Miss Butt to hold such sway over the people The great vocal treat 


Has 





MME. 


VON KLENNER 


GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE, 
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of the evening was provided in Miss Butt’s rendering of two sea 
pictures by Ed. Elgar, entitled “In Heaven” and “Sabbath Mora 
ng at Sea.” These were taken from the group of “Sea Songs” that 
were especially written for her by Elgar, and which will be one 
of her many novelties that ew bring out in America during 
her coming American tour, which w pen late in January, 1901, in 
New York city In the first Miss Butt sang with great force and 
passion. It was in the second, however, that Miss Butt achieved 
her most undoubted triumpl It extremely difficult, but its vary 


~ 


ing phrases were portrayed lramatic power 


and realism that was inspiring 


Conductor Brounoff in Trenton, N. J. 


M R. BROUNOFF and his Russian Imperial Orches 
tra opened the Star Course at Trenton recently, 
é é, 


and made a hit, as may be seen by the owing excerpt 


from the 7rue American 





The orchestra, under the leadershiy f Platon Brounoff, is made 
up of most excellent musicians in well nigh perfect practice, and 
is under an ideal conductor Perhaps the best selection of the 
evening was the “William Tell’ Overture It is almost impossible 
to see how there could be a better performance The medley of popu- 
lar airs called forth hearty applause, especially the American 
National Hymn. The soprano soloist, Mme. Laura Howe, scored 
a success with the “Der Freischiitz” aria, and in the second part 
he sang the “Indian Lullaby and a love song, “The World 


Should Ring,” both by the leader of the orchestra, Platon Brounoff 
She has a sweet voice, especially in the high notes, and had to sing an 


encore. Mr. Brounoff displayed entire control, and conducted with 


a fire and command that shows him to be a born leader of men. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
OF INTEREST. 


A new opera comique entitled “Tambour Battant” has 
been produced at Brussels. The music is by Mlle. Dell’ 
Acqua, and is said to be charming, the scenery wonderful 
and the interpretation assured to the piece a success which 
promises to be lasting. 

®A® 

The artists of the Opera at Vienna have been in the 
habit of giving Liederabende, which bring them in not 
only fame but pecuniary benefits. The Opera com- 
plained that these performances drew people away from 
the theatre and fatigued the artists, and hence has issued 
a circular in which it forbids the vocal artists from giv- 
ing such concerts or taking part in them. 

®©®A® 

The Musical Academy of Mannheim has introduced in 
its concerts the system of the darkened hall. From the 
first bar to the end of each number the hall is plunged 
into a Bayreuth obscurity, the light being turned on dur- 
ing the brief intervals which separate the numbers. The 
experiment is described as very successful and as being 
approved by the musical public. 

©®A®O 

Leoncavallo, the composer of “Zaza,” has ceased to 
write his own libretti, and is at work on a book furnished 
by Fontana. It is named “Passariello,” and as it has its 
scenes laid in eee, in which the most intense and mov- 


ing passion vibrates in very popular and characteristic en- 
vironment, it must be a pendant to “Pagliacci.” 


©®A® 
Frau Adele Strauss, the widow of the waltz king, Johann 
Strauss, is about to publish a collection of her late hus- 
band’s letters. He carried on an active correspondence 
with Rubinstein, Brahms and others, which will prove of 
interest. 
©Aa® 
A new three act opera, “Armor,” by Sylvio Lazzari, was 
produced at Hamburg, October 24. The author is a young 
Italian, living in Paris, and his work is constructed on 
Wagner’s principles. Unfortunately there is in it very 
little of his own invention, or of his own ideas. 
®Aa® 
The Fourth Symphony of Tschaikowsky is dedicated 
“Meinen Besten Freunde.” This best friend he never saw. 
In spite of his describing his friend in the masculine gen- 
der, it was a rich old lady who settled on him 6,000 rubles 
a year for life. She was the mother of eleven children, and 
made it a condition that no mention ever be made of her 
generosity and that he never attempt to make her acquaint- 
ance. He, however, carried on an active correspondence 
with her. 
©®AaA® 
The model of the Schumann memorial to be erected at 
Zwickau has been on exhibition in the studic of the artist 
Hartmann. It represents Schumann in modern dress, a 
long frock coat. He is seated and leans his head on his 
hand, the arm being supported by the arm of the chair. 
The right hand lies on the right knee, which is crossed 
over the other. 
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It is a good likeness, full of expression. 


Comi ue, Theatre Lyrique, 
Ko ime.” 
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87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Frances Mosby. 


ISS FRANCES MOSBY, dramatic mezzo-soprano, 

has become favorably known in New York’s musi- 

cal circles. She is one of Nora Maynard Green’s prom- 

inent pupils, and at the many artistic recitals given by that 

vocal instructor this singer’s numbers are recognized as 
notable features. 

On December 18 Miss Mosby will appear at an import- 
ant soirée to be held at Miss Green’s beautiful Fifth ave- 
nue studios, and shortly after this event the vocalist will 
visit her home in Memphis, Tenn., 
the course of which she will doubtless 
on the concert platform. 


for several weeks, in 
appear frequently 





Leonore Better Here. 
EONORE BETTER, prima donna, formerly of the 
Opera at Prague, an artist of great renown abroad, 
will be heard at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, Decem- 


ber 2, at the German Hospital concert. 





Marteau to Marry. 


ENRI MARTEAU, the violinist, has been en- 
gaged—to marry Mlle. Agnes von Ernst, of Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. The announcements are issued by 


the father of Mr. Marteau from Rheims and the mother of 
Miss von Ernst at Geneva. 
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PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
Professeur woe Giant Votse ment, 


Répertoire. Four Languages, 
se-en-Scéne. 








THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YOR K STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street . 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 





MORGAN STRING QUARTETTE 


Miss GERALDINE MORGAN. 
Mr. EUGENE BOEGNER. 
MR. FRITZ SCHAEFER. 

Mr. PAUL MORGAN. 

C. B. CHILTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MANAGEMENT : 








PARIS. 


Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 
Pupil of Leschetisky, Sauer ani Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 


| 
EMIL BERTIN, | 
| 
| 
| 


| 


languages, | American reference. 


| 


j 





| we. 





4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 





| PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mite. ~~ a. 





Ss 








Tue DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 
Piano and Theory. 

GASTON M. DETHIER, Organist of St. Francis 
Xavier's Church, 148 West 16th Street, New York. 
|THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA- 

SON SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 


340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. ey Harmony, Composition. 
E. BASSETT. uition per Term, $15 to $50 


|JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R.L 


FRANCES MOSBY, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Address: 
273 Madison Avenue, New York. 


ELSIE RAY 


EDDY 


SOPRANO. 


Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 




















Wms. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 
209 West 80th St., New York. 
PHone : 537 RIVERSIDE. 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 
Studio: Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








| 
| 
| 











S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“ THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 West 32d St., New York. 
Telephone, 2283 Madison Square. 


FRIEDRICH VOELKER, 


Violin Virtuoso. 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 
STUDIO: 69 West 104th Street, NEW YORK. 
CARL HERRMANN, 
Concert Pianist 


Receives pupils at his residence : 
A East 72a Street, New York. 











EDUARD HERRMANN, 
Solo Violinist and Jasteuster. 


Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
Address : 67 West 97th Street, New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1208 Carnegie Halil. New York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND }EYSECAL THEORY. 
Mrs. San A. KORN, Direct 
600 Springdale Ave., East C Goonge, N. J. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 




















Mme, AMELIE HILD. 


THE HILD 


Concert Company. 





GERTRUDE RUHLMAN. 








ADDRESS 
JOHN 8PARGUR. 


AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contralto. 
THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 
JOHN SPARGUR, Violinist. 


Mme. HILD, 
233 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 





THEOBALD WENDLING, 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















| BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 


CO., 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesreems: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 











Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 

















Agency Founded 1879.) . “ lipl and generally ome. 
: . , ~ t repu he *ension, is 
I t Werderstrasse 32, Dresde wl he owns 
celve g dies for 1 d and chaperonage who 
ri e t Dresden for stud rhe purest serman 
ned M . f ‘ 1 indies’ 
Germany: Berlin and F! wel strasee 1 families are welcomed Refere es on hanged ‘ 
Cable Address: Musikw Mfr, Ber 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- DRES E = 
monic 4 neerts, B rli the new Subscrip- | poy - rs A gee nell imennmenin ow ~ 
tion Concerts, Hamburg: the Bechstein cultivated Englist mdy, wit g ‘experience 
1 all t 1 nd a thorough k w ig f Ge rn I 
Hall, Berlin dress Miss G. FORD, Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 
Sol ge ae most of the lead 
g artists, vi Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hag ven Mine Carrefio, Mlle Klee herg, MOLLY VON KOTZEBU 
Mll Marcella Sembrich, Emil Gok he E. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Manag ger 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Director of the Dresden # otzebue 
School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR. 20: 
Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden 
Conservatory 


Apply | WALPURGIS STR., 261. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Appiy for Catalogue. 


CHARLES G. THOMAS. 


Lo mien. and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Organist = * _ —eecniiiiemamennies 
Royal Church of St. George, Berlin 4 - err t 
COMPOSITION, SINGING, PIANO, ET VARETTE STEPANOFF, 
Specialties: Voice Use and Applied Counter ; ene 
point. Testimonials from Jadassohn and others — e y 
tudio: Marburger Str 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W Bismarck Strasse, 72A 





CONSERVATORY OF FUSIC AND OPERA ACADEISIY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
(study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting Artistic Adviser, Royal Chambersinger 
Franz Bets Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenba. Prof. Xaver Schar- 
wenka, Imperial and Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Lei phol 2 = Mayer- Mahr Miss Elizabeth Jeppe 
yiano) ajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Sc harwenka- Stresow ier (‘cello Grunicke (organ) 


v 
ROSA suUC iER v 


6 p. m. 


cal and Music 


FRAU 
4 to 


. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing) Dri amatic Teact non. 


Prospectus gratis Hours for application, 


The Stern Banservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLABNDER, Director 


Pgh mage ay 





in all branches < ( OPERATIC AND DRAMSTH S« peOoks: 
sé CHOOI 


CONSERVATORY: of 
ORCHE STRAL 


Complete Trai £ e Stag omprising a 
instruments ‘SI MIN AR Y Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL SLEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
liczka, A. Papendick, Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg ictor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl. VIOLIN Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 


Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELI4)—Heinrich 


Kiefer. “eer. HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Roy al Music Director, ete 
120 


arges from 125 marks $30 up to 500 marks $ Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservator *upils received at any time Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
| 


PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. Pianist, Ac ae 
Winter address I 
at exington Avenue, NEW YORK A 7 West 





Summer address 
Villa Violette, 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and peneher s also Theory and 
Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK. 


22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS 


ATLANTA, 
J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


DIRECTOR 


rgan—in Studio 


MUSICAL 
pipe 
and practice.) 


(Three manual 





| SIGNOR | ORESTE BIMBONI 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Artistic Inst 


pianist, the 


Highest type of 
For the 


the student, the conservatory 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


THe Musica. Ce 


Factory at 


REFERENCE : The Editor-in-Chief of RIE} 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


»L ondon, Getetentes Prototype Band Instruments 
BUFFE Paris (Evette & Schetfter), 











$c SSON & ©. Lt 

Agent 4 onde ar Represe t iT, World Re- 
nowned Reed ieplrnmente. 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos. 

THEOD. H, HEBERL BIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. _ 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 

Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. ; 

Cc. FISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the best instruments in the 

C. PISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are known f 





ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the best known make 

MOHREN'’S Solo Violin Rosin f ; 

mAte — —= Ai! MAKERS and } ner reds of othe A. oe ‘ jee ie 

MUSIC PURuISHER and LwPoRTER, Bcperees ce of cpap Sgt ele an Bont 
A me th yp etisned n the interest of € 8 profes 





= Warelton Brother 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(BsTasiisHep 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 











1 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. St t from the city ar vicinity, as well as 
2 those fron r i n enter at any time during 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet she Scy YEAR AND SUMMER ERM 
Organ, V n, V nce Flute, Corn t and other Young es from a dist find me in the 
stra Ir nt I En ‘ | nw where y 1 pursue 
e Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; speir ot ler the rv n of the Direct 
M I ge I Englist terature sess. For cat gpues. addres 
. , Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Ss are pr » 
ak a . P > ( . e Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streete, 
a € « St 
( r Cincinnati, Ohde 





Italy. 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: CHEV. CH. LOVATI greens 





f ¢ years Director in the 
prir f Eu renowned art 
JOSEPH SMITH, and n ng autographs from 
Ver { 1 Por ell 
assiste y M me de Le nasse Lovati, from 
8 Via Rondinelll P. P., the Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot 
Garcia l fection in the rt of singing tudy of 
re rtorv pra Frer n and 
FLORENCE, ITALY. Italian Repe er rate 
34 VIA RIN¢ {I1LAN, ITALY 
. ‘ I ‘ ngage ra ree 
Operatic Engagements mar aged nd negotiated bv t Ag T & Mar of 
Pe ul Superv ( t y wh ‘ Lovati ¢ pr r 
Corre ndence wit ng Impressar n Italy 
1 f Par London and Ne York MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
+¢1L MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 


the f Sir f Rep del il 
ertory and Stage Ps ’ M — f experi The journal most widely circulated. 
ence as dire r Patt Gerster Nevada, Calvé, — 

Scalchi, Melba, ‘NX rdica FLORENCI \ I t te Italian 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, enn LT "eat oar ae, a 
x Elvir ndreir Via 

Florence, Italy. | | ' 4 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stemnway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCIL FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


EVERETT | 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








WAREROOMS : 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avecnuc. 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








“fC TMBALE* 


CHICAGO, 


ILL.» 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 





SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


vose 


prance appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Pass. 


Boston, 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218‘ WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








